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States of this Union, and which contains the plan 
of associations to be formed in the northern and 
western States for the purpose of carrying on 
armed hostilities against a portion of this Confed- 
eracy. From a circular, a copy of which I re- 
ceived sometime in April or May last, I read the 
following: 

** When a human being is set upon bya robber, ravisher, 
murderer, or tyrant of any kind, it is the duty of the by- 
standers to go to his or her rescue, by force, if need be. 

‘On this principle, it is the duty of the non-slaveholders 
of this country, in their private capacity as individuals—with- 
out asking permission or waiting the movements of the 
Government—to go to the rescue of the slaves from the hands 
of their oppressors. 

‘“* Holding these opinions, we propose to act upon them ; and 
we invite all other citizens of the States to join us in the 
enterprise. To enable them to judge of its teasibility, we 
lay before them the following programme of measures 
which, we think, ought to be adopted, and would be suc- 
cessful : 

**1. The formation of associations, throughout the coun- 
try, of all persons who are willing to pledge themselves pub 
licly to favor the enterprise, and render assistance anil 
support, of any kind, to it. 

**4. Raising money and military equipments. 

“5. Forming and disciplining such military companies 
as may volunteer for actual service. 

**6. Detaching the non-slaveholders of the South from 
all alliance with the slaveholders, and inducing them to co- 
operate with us, by appeals to their safety, interest, honor, 
justice, and bumanity. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1859. 


Mr. COBB, (in his seat.) Well, theyll hang | 


: 
| him. 


‘*7, Informing the slaves (by emissaries to be sent among 


them, or through the non-slaveholders of the South,) of the 
plan of emancipation, that they may be prepared to co'p 
erate at the proper time. . 

“8. To encourage emigration to the South of persons 
favoring the movement. 

*©9. When the preceding preliminaries shall have suf- 
ficiently prepared the way, then to land military forces (at 
numerous points at the same time) in the South, who shall 


raise the standard of freedom, and call to it the slaves and | 


such free persons as may be willing to join it. 

« And we anticipate that the public avowal of these meas- 
ures, and our open and zealous preparation for them, will 
have the effect, within some reasonable time—we trust 
within a few years at furthest—to detach the Government 
and the country at large from the interests of the slave 
holders ; to destroy the security and value of slave property ; 
to annihilate the commercial credit of slavehoiders, and 
finally to accomplish the extinction of slavery. 
it may be without blood. 

“If it be objected that this scheme proposes war, we con- 
fess the fact. It does propose war—private war, indeed—but, 
nevertheless, war, if that should prove necessary. And our 
answer to the objection is, that in revolutions of this na- 
ture it is necessary that private individuals should take the 
first steps.”? 


Mr. ASHMORE. With the permission of the 


gentleman, I desire to make a statement just at 
this point. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
will read this first: 


** Our plan then is— 

‘1. To make war (openly or secretly, as circumstances 
may dictate,) upon the property of the slaveholders and 
their abettors—not for its destruction, if that can easily be 
avoided, but to convert it to the use of the slaves. If it can- 
not be thus converted, then we advise its destruction. 
Teach the slaves to burn their masters’ buildings, to kill their 
cattle and horses, to conceal or destroy farming utensils, to 
abandon labor in seed-time and harvest, and let crops perish. 
Make slavery unprofitable in this way if it can be done in 
ho other. 


In a moment. I 


, 


tempt, by FLOGGING THEM wheneverthey shal! be guilty of flog- 
ging their slaves.’” 

That circular has a note attached to it, upon 
which was to be written the name of some non- 
slaveholder in the South, with whom correspond- 
ence is to be opened for the purpose of carrying 
out the bloody designs of this association. 


- > 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Clerk, to show that the | 
people of the free States, or a portion of them— | 


of those banded together for the purpose of making 
assaulis upon the institution of slavery—are, at 
this very moment, carrying outa part of that pro- 
gramme, I avail myself of the courtesy of the 
gentleman from Ohio to announce on the floor of 
‘this House that, at this very time, their emissa- 
ries are at this work in Sout 

we have now in jail, at the court-house at Green- 
ville, placed there only a few days since, one of 


the vilest and most infamous creatures that ever || 
defiled the fnee of this fair earth, who was caucht | 


with these books\in his hand, and who had dis- 
tributed no less than ten or twelve copies of it 


among. the negroes and poor white men of that | 


district, 


Il 


We hope 
e ope, 


Mr. ASHMORE. Yes, sir; they will hang 
him, and we will hang any such men who come 
into that congressional district. [Applause in the 
galleries.| 1, sir, come here from, perhaps, the 
most conservative and Union-loving district of 
South Carolina, and I have myself been taunted 
with submissionism in my native State and with 
being too much a Union man; sinee | have taken 
my seat upon this floor, such has been the work 
of these vile emissarics in South Carolina, IT am 
glad of an opportunity to state the fact without 
intending to engage in discussion. Only a few 
days since, this emissary of these Black Republi- 
cans, Harrold Wyllis, was at his work when it 
was announced to some of the leading gentlemen 
of that (Greenville) district that such a mischi¢v- 
ous and infamous attempt was being made to 
arouse the slave population of the districtand array 
the non-slaveholder against the slaveholder; they 
immediately went to work and ferreted out ina 
single day seven copies of that infamous Helper 
book—the work of an infamous renegade thicf 
from our sister State, North Carelina—{applause 
in the galleries]—a man who dare not show his 
face upon the soil which gave him birth. Sir, he 
whosetheart is so black that he could assail the 
mother who bore him is blacker than I can paint. 
[Renewed applause.| Yes, sir; and when the 
effects of this emissary were 8 arched, not only 
were there copies of that work found in his pos- 
session, but an extensive correspondence was dis- 
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Mr. KEITT. 
nays. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Kerrr and 
Berrinron were appointed. 

The question was put; and the tellers reported 
—~ayes 95, noes 20. 

Mr. FLORENCE, I submit the point ef order 
that, as a quorum of the House did not appear 
upon the last division, we cannot proceed to any 
other business than a eall of the Hous 3 

I tell gentlemen that I do not intend to with- 
draw my motion to adjourn. I believe that there 
is sense enough in this House to adjourn at this 
time. It is late in the afternoon, and it is the gen- 


I call for tellers on the yeas and 


eral desire of members that there should be an 
5 1} eye l «] tl . went! 7 t} . 
adjournment, ask the gentlemen of the other 
side to let us adjourn It is certain that nothing 


, 


can be done to-night in the present temper of the 

House. There ts no quorum here by the last 

vote, e 
The CLERK. Less than a quorum of th 


House can adjourn from day to day. More than 
one fifth of a quorum has demanded the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. FLORENCE. With the consent of the 
House, | will makea suggestion. It has been in- 
timated to me thatif I would withdraw my motion 
to adjourn it would be renewed by the other side, 
and that the House would adjourn. ‘That changes 
the position I took when I said that | would not 
withdraw the motion. Il will withdraw the mo- 


| tion, and, as I have expressed myself in favor of 


covered between him and various persons in dif- | 


ferent portions of the North, and he had a placard 


| over his mantle-piece setting forth in large and 
|| glaring letters that any and all could be supplied 


| York. j 
| the midnight hour; whilst others were 


|| the 


1] 
| 


i! of South Carolina. 
| gentlemen have been recommending and that has 


“2. T'o make slaveholders objects of derision and con- || been going on, on the part of the emissaries of 


| in any discussion. 


n Carolina, and that | 


| 
il 


| negroes. 


with it free of charge and free of cost by applying 
at the office of the Tribune, in the city of New 
He went about his work secretly and at 
aslec p> 
whilst all the honest men of the country were 
fg d in slumber, he was prowling through 

ughways and byways of the land distributing 
this book to the non-slaveholding whites and the 
And let me tell gentlemen on the Re- 


publican side of the House that the men who | 


came forward and announced that this mischiev- 


ous work was going on were non-slaveholders. A | 


good old ‘gentleman, whom I have known from 
my infancy, and who never owned a slave in his 
life was the first to denounce the rascally treason 
attempted to be perpetrated. [Applause in the 
galleries.}] The man, Wyllis, was immediately 
seized and the results which I have stated fol. 


lowed; and, sir, he has made revelations which I | 
am not yet prepared to make upon this floor and | 
| which, when the time comes, I will make and 
| fortify with the testimony of the best men in the 


good old district of Greenville—the Union district 
This is the work that these 


those who indorsed the Helper book. 

I said, Mr. Clerk, thatI did not intend to engage 
I merely wished to state the 
facts, and it struck me that it was a good oppor- 
tunity to do so when my friend from Ohio was 
reading the shameless and infamous passages from 


| that most infamous book and from the circular 


kindred in its character. 


[ Applause. } 
Mr. BURNETT. 


If the gentleman from Ohio 


do new adjourn. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. 
jurpose. 
Mr. LOVEJOY demanded the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. BURNETT. I withdraw t 


tile 


1 yield for that 


motion to | 


Mr. FLORENCE. 


I renew the motion to ad- 


“ | 
| adjourn. 
| 
i 


journ; and I think the House will adjourn, for I | 


believe there is sense and justice enough upon the 


' 
other side of the House to adjourn at this late | 


hour, when we are all desirous of going to dinner. 


Mr. FARNSWORTH, I demand the yeas 
and nays, 


an adjournment, gentlemen upon the other side 
can express themselves upon the subject. [have 
heard that gentlemen there desired to do so, and 
that some of them would vote for an adjournment. 
I withdraw my motion, and thus save the ume of 
the House that will be occupied in calling the roll. 

Mr.CURTIS, There has beena response upon 
the call of the roll, and I insist that the gentleman 
cannot withdraw his motion. 

The CLERK. If there has been a response 
the motion cannot be withdrawn. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Gentlemen upon the other 
side stated that they would discuss this question 
to whatever extent they pleased. We propose to 
let them. Let them continue the discussion now. 

Mr. FLORENCE, Ido not intend to resign 
a single right which I may have in this House. 
I submit the point of order that I can withdraw 
my motionto adjourn. [Cries of ** Call the roll!”’ 
from the Republican benches. } 

The CLERK. By the parliamentary law, no 


motion can be submitted while the House is 


| dividing. The Clerk understands that a response 


was made upon the call of the roll. If so, then 


|| the gentleman’s point of order comes too late. 


Mr. FLORENCE, Let the Clerk read the po 
tion of the parliam« ntary law to which he refers. 
The CLERK. ‘The Clerk states what he un 
derstands to be parliamentary law, that no motion 
can be made while the House is dividing. The 


| call of the roll was commenced, and there was a 


response. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Ihave not read that part 
of the parliamentary law. 

The CLERK. ‘The Clerk, then, directs the 
eentleman’s attention to it. 


Mr. FLORENCE, | appeal from the Clerk’s 


| decision. 


| will yield me the floor, I will move that the House | 


The CLERK. The Clerk has made no decis- 
ion upon the subject; but he has only stated what 
is the parliamentary law. If it is the gentleman’s 


| desire, the Clerk will submit the question to the 


House. 

Mr. FLORENCE. 
make a decision, 

The CLERK, The Clerk only stated what he 
believed to be the parliamentary law. 

Mr, FLORENCE, Very well; I will not in- 
siston my withdrawal, 

The question was put; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—ycas 84, nays 78; as follows: 

YEAS—Mesers, Adrain, Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, 
Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Burch, Burnett, Horace 
F, Clark, John B. Clark, Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Corwin, Cox, Burton Craige, Crawford, John G. Davis, 


I understood the Clerk to 


Pee tee er 


wh trinnoshpvan pent serch hie 




















es 
as 
: 
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162 


Reuben Davia, De Jarnetie, Edmundson, Florence, Fouke, | 
Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Hamilton, Hardeman, John a 
Harris, Hatton, Hawkins, Hill, Hotman, Houston,Jackson, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, James M. Leach, Leake, 


Logan, Love, Matiory, Charles 0. Martin, Etbert 8. Martin, || 


Maynard, McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, 
Laban I’. Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, | 
Pendleton, Pryor, Pagh, Quaries, Reagan, Riggs, James C. | 
Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Sickles, Siums, Bingleton, Wil 
liam N. H. Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stokes, 
Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Vance, and Wright— 
s4. | 

NAVS—Messrs. Charles FP. Adams, Aldrich, Alley, Bab- 
bitt, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, Bufiinton, Burlin 
game, Burnham, Buttertield, Carey, Case, Colfax Conkling, 
Covyode, Curtis, Delano, Duell, Duna, Edgerton, Edwards, 
Fiiot, Bly, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, 
Gooch, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Helmick, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Killinger, | 
DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Me 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Nixon, Perry, | 
Pettit, Porter, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Schwartz, | 
Seranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Theaker, ‘Tompkins, 
rrain, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, Isract Wash- 
buru, Wells, Windom, and Woodrut!—7# 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Pending the above vote, 

Mr. COLFAX stated that, as his colleague had 
returned, and his pair expired, he would now 
vote. 

Mr. MOREHEAD stated that his colleacue, 
Mr. Loneneckern, had paired off with Mr. 
Hucues. 

Mr. ROBINSON, of Illinois, stated that Mr. 
MeCriernanp had paired off with Mr. Kircore. 


Mr. FENTON stated that Mr, Oui had paired | 


off with Mr. Srour. 
Mr. PEYTON stated that he had paired off | 
with Mr. Hoanp. | 
Mr. TAPPAN stated that Mr. Royer had paired | 
off with Mr. Wuirerey. 
Mr. DUNN stated that his colleawue, Mr. | 
Wison, had paired off with Mr. Craie, of Mis- | 
souri. 
Mr. BARKSDALE stated that Mr. Rust had 
paired off with Mr. Woop. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM stated that to-mor- 
row, before proceeding with his speech, he would 
yield for & vote. 
Thereupon the House (at twenty-five minutes 
past five o'clock, p.m.) adjourn: d. 


j 
IN SENATE 
Tuvrspay, December 15, 1859. 
Mr. Bensamin appeared in his seat to-day. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
On motion of Mr. HALE, it was | 
Ordered, That when Ure Senate adjourns to-day, it be to | 
meet on Monday next. 
INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 
The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Messrs. 
Mason, Davis, Connamer, Frren, and Doourr- 
TLE, the committee to make the inquiry ordered 
by the resoiution which was adopted yesterday 
with reference to the recent invasion of the State | 
of Virginia, at Harper’s Ferry. 
TERRITORIAL POLICY. 
Mr. PUGH. I desire to submit a resolution. | 
I do not ask for its present consideration; but if | 
it be agreeable to the Senate, I should like to call 
it up for consideration on Monday next: 
Resolved, Thatthe Committee on Territories be instruct. | 
ed to inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of | 
the acts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization | 
of territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, asre- | 
quires that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those | 


Territories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. | 
Mr, MALLORY presented the petition of | 
Samuel R. Franklin, a lieutenant in the Navy, | 
praying to be allowed the difference between his 
pay and that of purser, during the time he per- 
formed the duties of purser on board the United 
States ship Falmouth; which was ordered to lic 
on the table until the committees shall be appointed. 
Mr, GWIN presented the memorial of Fred- 
erick A. Sawyer, praying such a change in the 
law in relation tothe coinage of the United States, 
as will enable the people of the United States to 
enjoy the benefits intended to be conferred on them 
by the Continental Congress, when it established | 
the decimal system of currency, computation, and | 
coinage; Which was ordered to lie on the table | 
until the committees shall be appointed. 
Mr. BROWN presented three petitions of eiti- | 
zens of Washington, praying for the incorpora- 


' 


! 


et dntieeterin adie 


tion of the Washington and Georgetown Pas- |, House to be on the motion of the gentleman hom 


senger Railway Company; which were ordered | 


to he on the table until the committees shall be 
a 


ir. BROWN presented additional papers in | 


relation to the petition of John Sample; which, 


with his petition on the files of the Senate, were | 


ordered to lie on the table until the committees 


| shall be sppemeee. 


Mr. CLARK presented the petition of Charles 


| F. Anderson, praying remuneration for his plan 


of the Capitol extension; which, with his memo- 


| rial on the same subject on the files of the Senate, 





i 
| 


was ordered to lie on the table until the commit- 
tees shall be appointed. 


————— 
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Mr. GWIN presented additional papers in re- | 
| lation to the claim of Francis Hutmann, for remu- 


neration for losses sustained by him in consequence 
of the illegal proceedings of the collector of the 
customs at San Francisco; which, with his memo- 
rial on the files of the Senate, were ordered to lie on 
the table until the committees shall be appointed. 
PAPERS WITHPRAWN. 

On motion of Mr. GWIN, it wus 

Ordered, 'Vhat the petition and papers of Santiago E. Ar- 
guello, captain in the California battalion, praying com- 
pensation foriosses sustained by him during the war with 
Mexico, be withdrawn from the files of the Senate, and lie 
on the table until the committees shall be appointed. 

NOTICE OF A BILL. 

Mr. MALLORY gave notice of his intention to 

ask leave to introduce a bill to regulate and in- 


| crease the pay of the Navy. 


ELECTION OF A CHAPLAIN. 

Mr. FOOT. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the execution of the order made on Monday 
last, to elect a Chaplain at this hour. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. I nominate the Rev. Mr. Ball. 

Mr. FOOT. I will say to the Senator from 
Oregon that it is not customary in the Senate to 
make open nominations of candidates for office. 
It has never been done in the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will be 


|| good enough to prepare their ballots. 


The ballots having been prepared and can- 
vassed, the result was announced as follows: 
Whole number of votes cast, 52; necessary to a 
choice, 27; of which— 


Rev, P. D. Gurley, D. D., FOCCIVOR... «- caeccccscces 24 
ee Uh; ER EIU Eaa c veces senceccceanssseace 15 
Rew e Ti Baba avis baldave cies ccvidsctnsctvedde seett'c 9 
Bie. Bis POCO 6cciai's wand vwab viicndcdarecdinstadeuee 2 
errr eee ] 
Se Se ok ie os ee one ae ane heathen 7 2 


The VICE PRESIDENT. No one having re- 
ceived a majority of all the votes, another ballot 
will be had. Senators will prepare their ballots. 

Mr.GWIN. Mr. Gurley the highest num- 
ber of votes, and he will undoubtedly be elected 
on the next ballot. I propose that by unanimous 
consent he be a clected, without the form- 
ality of a ballot. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It requires unan- 
imous consent, Is there objection? 

Mr. WILSON. I think we had better proceed 
to a ballot, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators will pre- 
pare their ballots. 

The votes having been collected and canvassed, 
the result of the second ballot was announced as 
follows: Whole number of votes cast, 50; neces- 
sary to a choice, 26; of which— 


Rey. P. D. Gurley, D. D., received........ sate sub a 35 
Rev. B. Sunderiand, D. Ce. Spe ge ne see 13 
hs DEGAS ee a eke i 
Rev. Mr. Morsell............55 80 BUS UE eckboe eves. 8 


Mr. Gurcer having received a majority of all 
the votes cast, was declared duly cleeted Chaplain 
of the Senate. 

On motion of Mr. IVERSON, the Senate then 


adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tavurspay, December 15, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 


by Rev. B. T. Brrrmerr. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. Green Apams, of the sixth congressional 
district of Kentucky, appeared in his seat this 
morning at the opening of the House. 

THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question before the 








ecember 15,” 





Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman,] to amend the 

Journal of Friday; on which the gentleman 4rom 

a {Mr. VaLLanpicHam] was entitled to the 
oor. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM then addressed the 
House an hour and a guarter. [His speech will 
be found in the Ap a 

Mr. PENNINGTON. ask leave to offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That, until a choice shall be made, this House 
will on each day proceed to vote for a Speaker at one 


o’clock, and vote three times ; after which no further vote 
for Speaker shall be taken on that day. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I object to the resolution, 
Mr. PENNINGTON. If it will satisfy the 
House, f will leave out the last clause. My object 
is simply this: We all think, I believe, that we 
ought to have three votes in one day. All parties, 


|| I presume, will concede that. My object, in the 


last clause of the resolution, was, that members 


| might not be surprised, if they leftthe House, bya 
| vote being taken 1n their absence; but if that clause 


is the cause of objection to my resolution, I will 


| withdraw it, so that the resolution will then pro- 


vide for three votes each day, beginning at one 


| o’clock. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I object to the introduction 


| of the resolution. 


The CLERK. The Clerk would state to the 


| gentleman from New Jersey, that there is a pend- 
| ing question which takes precedence of this, ex- 


cept by unanimous consent 

Mr. CRAWFORD resumed the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS. lLask my friend from Geor- 
gia, to postpone his remarks until by unanimous 
consent a ballot is taken. | ask it as a personal 
favor. I am here, disabled in a great measure 
from attending prolonged sessions of this House; 


'and fam compelled, each day, at three or four 


o’clock, to ask some gentleman upon the other 
side of the House, as a personal favor, to pair off 
with me. While I do not desire to interfere with 
this debate, or to suppress the utterance of an 

sentiment upon this floor, I think we might, with 


| perfect propricty, ae the suggestion of the gen- 
| Ueman from South 


carolina |[Mr. Mies,] and 


| agree that about this time (two o’clock) every 


|| day we will take a ballot. It will only consume 
about twenty minutes, and we cannot lose any- 


thing by that consent. If it is understood that a 
ballot will be taken ata particular hour of the 
day, it will secure an attendance upon my part 
at least, and perhaps that of other gentlemen who 
are not in robust health, and it will not be the 
hardship upon me which I feel this attendance 


-upon the uncertain action of the House now is. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. So faras lam concerned, 
I have no objection to the course indicated by the 
gentleman from Virginia; but there are gentlemen 
around me who are not willing to consent to that 
course, and therefore I must decline. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I would suggest that the 
objectors, whoever they may be, reduce the thing 
to this dilemma, that a ballot ean be sprung upon 
the House at any time by the Republican side, 
while we who are unable to be in constant at- 
tendance may be absent. That will render ne- 
cessary a call of the House, and we run the risk 
of losing votes upon this side. I warn my friends 
that that advantage will be taken, for it 1s a just 
parliamentary advantage of which the other side 
may avail themselves, and it will be no more than 
right if they do. We can, by unanimous con- 
sent, agree that one vote shall be taken cach day, 
ata certain hour, and that no further vote shall 
be taken that day. What objection can there be 
to making such an agreement, when you have half 
a dozen sick members in this House? While |! 
am willing to attend the sessions of the House, 
such attendance is certainly a great hardship upon 
me, and I ask gentlemen. upon the Democratic 
side, to concede to me this small personal favor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I had hoped I should 
never again feel it my duty to say a word in this 
Hall upon the subject of slavery, but, sir, I am 
satisfied I would not only do injustice to my own 
feelings, but also to those of the people I repre- 
sent, if upon this occasion I should not give ut- 
terance to the opinions and the well-settled con- 
victions they entertain in reference to the subject 
of their condition in the Federal Union. "We have 
endeavored for several days to organize this House 
by the election of a presiding officer, and have 


limi iia a a ii ii i a 
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as yet wholly failed in accomplishing that result. || 
Why is it? There is not a man throughout the | 


entire couatry who does not understand fully that 
the subject of slavery as it exisis m the southern 
States is the only reason why we cannot organize. 
The honorable gentleman who has been proposed 


by the Republican side, is personally unexcep- | 


tionable as a presiding o r, so far as 1 know. 


But he is the seeneenrs of a great idea in this | 


country; he is the representative of the anti-sla- 


very sentiment of the entire North, and he is pre- | 


sented to us as the proper representative of this 
Republican party. As such I view him; as such 
we have decided to vote against his election; and 
as such we shall hold him up to the country as 
the exponent of Republican principles. ‘The sub- 
ject of slavery has been a disturbing element in 
American politics for forty years, and it is a 
as certain to destroy this Union as that time shall 
last. To talk of the settlement of this slavery 


In 1798, in the Fifth Congress, a territorial gov- 
ernment was proposed and established for Mis- 


| Sissippi; and in that act, too, the rights of slave- 


question is folly ; to talk of a compromise upon this || 


subject of slavery is worse than folly; it is mad- 
ness,and cannotbe done. The Republican party, 
which represents almost entirely the whole North, 


look upon slavery as a sin against God, and asin | 


against man. We of the South, look upon it as 
right and proper in itself and in accordance with 
the divine teaching. lask you how, therefore, it 
is possible for us to compromise the matier? It 
has been compromised time andagain. It has been 


settled, as it was said by its friends and opponents, | 
more than half a dozen times during the period | 
in which it has occupied public attenuon, and | 


yet anti-slavery sentiments were never so strong 
and so powerful as they are to-day. And, on the 
contrary, I may say that the pro-slavery sentiment 
of my section of the country was never more 
powerful in the breasts of our people than it is to- 
day. Sir, this question has resolved itself at last 
into a question of slavery and disunion, or no 
slavery and union. 
of my constituents is taken. The position of the 
North is taken, and there is no mistaking that 
position. 

[t has been said, Mr. Clerk, that in reference 
to this subject of slavery, the South has commit- 
ted aggressions against the North. It has been 
said that we have violated sacred compacts. Be- 
fore touching on that subject, I will say to the 
House that the South has not violated the rights 
of the North by the tariffs that have been passed 
for its benefit from the foundation of the Govern- 
ment tillnow. The South has not aggressed on 
the North on the subject of bounties on fish that 
have been secured to your people. The South 
has not aggressed on the North on the subject of 
the navigation laws; nor has it aggressed on you 
on the subject of slavery. 

This brings me to the remarks of the gentle- 
man representing the Chester district of Pennsyl- 
vania, to which [ propose now to direct my at- 
tention. That gentleman {[Mr. Hickman] says in 
his speech: 

** Now here is the first, the second, the third, the fourth, 
and the fifth compromise which the North have entered into 
with the South upon this all-absorbing subject of slavery ; 
and the North charge upon the South that in every single 
instance of compromise they have violated them after hav- 
ing received the benefit, or tried to receive the benefit 
arising from their side of the bargain.” 

On this, Mr, Clerk, I take issue with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, and I say that, in re- 
gard to the territorial policy of the Government 
for the first thirty years from its organization, 
there was no aggression even on the part of our 
northern brethren; and although this has been 
shown time and again, and although it has been 
thundered in your ears for the last fifteen years, 
it has been either steadily withheld from your 
people or you have refused to acknowledge the 
fact on the floor of the House or before your 
countrymen at home. Now, gentlemen, | ask 
your attention to the teevinoner policy from the 
foundation of your Government upto 1820, There 
was no effort on the part of the Government, in 
the organization of the Territories, to extend the 
Wilmot proviso—or freedom, in your language— 
to them. In the very first Congress that ever as- 
sembled under your present Constitution, a ter- 
ritorial government was organized fur Tennessee, 
and in that territorial bill, so far from southern 
men being excluded from the enjoyment of that 
Territory with their property, provision was ex- 
pressly made for American citizens to enter and 


enjoy that Territory with their property. 


My position is taken; that , 


holders were expressly reserved. In 1804, the 
Orleans Territory was organized; in 1805, Loui- 
siana; in 1812, the Territory of Missouri; in 1817, 
that of Alabama; and in 1819, that of Arkansas, 
And yet, in every one of these territorial acts, 
from 1789 down to 1820, there was no exclusion 
of the slaveholder with his property. And still, 
it has been reiterated on this floor—you have said 
it to your constituents at home, and your papers 
have been filled with it—that the history of this 
Government establishes the fact that its early 
fathers were in favor of the exclusion of slavery 
from the public territory. You have endeavored, 
by your speeches, to establish the fact that the 
importation of negroes from foreign countries, in- 
stead of from the slave States themselves, was that 
which was prohibited. Your Government had 
prohibited the foreign slave trade after some of 
these Territories had been organized, and they 
would not permit persons entering into the Terri- 
tories to carry slaves there from foreign coun- 
tries; butthey could, by express permission, carry 
slaves there from the States. It was in 1820 that 
the first aggression was committed, either on the 
part of the South or of the North. It was then 
the slavery question came up; and it was said 


that there was a compromise then, and that we | 


had violated that compromise. The gentleman 
from the Chester district [Mr. Hickman] said so 
the other day. I desire to tell that gentleoman— 


, although it may not reach his constituents—that 


| ment. 


his assumptions on this floor were not sustained 
by the truth of history; and I ask him to tell this 
House what he means by the Missouri compro- 
mise ? 

Mr. HICKMAN. Imeanttosay,and [ thought 
I did say, that by the compromise entered 1nto 
in 1820, slavery was cae 
tory north of the line of 369 30’. It was not to 
go there, from thenceforward, forever. 
the compromise I referred to as having been en- 
tered into for the purpose of getting Missouri, as 
a State, into the Union. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
tleman. 

Mr. HICKMAN. 
ther. I will not take up any of the gentleman’s 
time, for the state of my health this morning will 
not permit me todo so. | desire to say, that the 
benefits arising from that compromise to freedom 


So I understood the gen- 


ed from all the terri- | 


That was | 


I wish to say a word fur- | 


were destroyed by the subsequent legislation ef | 


1850 and 1854. 
Mr. CRAWFORD. 


I had expected so much 
from the gentleman. 


I knew that he was wholly | 


uninformed in regard to that question, and I knew | 
that his people were uninformed in regard to it. 


After thirty years of uninterrupted enjoyment of 


slave property in all the Territories, and by the | 


special provisions of congressional acts, Missouri 
came forward in 1820, and asked permission to 


frame a constitution and form a State govern- || 
And upon her application the House of 


Representatives consented that she might form a 
State government, upon the special condition that 
slavery was to be forever prohibited therein. 
That was the first aggression. Where did it 
come from? Did it come from southern Rep- 
resentatives, or from northern Representatives ? 
That was the first ume when mtb a condition 


was ever sought to be imposed upon a people in | 


forming a constitution and State government. 
Call you that aggression upon the part of the 
South? No, sirs; ii came from your section of 
the Union, where aggressions have been kept up 
against us from that hour until now. The bill 


passed the House prohibiting slavery from exist- | 


ing in Missouri. It was carried to the Senate— 
and what fate did it meet there? A proposition 
was made there to strike out that aan aie bill 
which the anti-slavery men of the House inserted, 
and to add what is known as the eighth section of 
the Missouri bill, which provided that Missouri 
might enjoy the right of forming a constitution and 
State government, on the condition that slavery 
should be excluded from all the territory north of 
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section, I tell gentlemen that every northern Sen- 
ator except two voted to place this limit upon the 
rightof a sovereign State to come into this Union; 
and yet, after they had put that provision into 
the bill; upon a test quesuon; upon ordering the 
bill to be engrossed and read a third time, every 
northern Senator but four voted against it! Did 
they stand by the “compromise? I ask you, 
gentlemen of the Republican party—-you who go 
home to your people and tell them that we have 
violated thi idan! compromise—I ask you if 
it is not true that the very Senators who put the 
Missouri compromise in ‘the bill of 1820, warned 
round immediately afterwards, and, upon a test 
question, voted against it?) And, sir, I tell the 
genleman from Pennsylvania that Missouri was 
not admitted under that act. That act was passed 
in March, 1820; and in December of the same 
year, Missouri, having formed her constitution 
and State government, came to Congress and asked 
admission as one of the sister States of this Con- 
federacy. Did you stand by the compromise and 
admit her? You say it was a compromise. Did 


/ you stand by it? The Senate passed a resolu- 


tion admitting her. Shecame to this House and 
sought admission. You who stand so faithfully 
by compacts, and complain of the South for not 
standing by them, did you admit her? Why, 
Mr. Clerk, when the resolution of the Senate came 
to this House, two thirds of these compact-ob- 
serving gentlemen voted against the admission of 
Missouri; and that was in the December follow- 
ing the adoption of this very compromise, which 
they say they have so faithfully oar That is 
the history of the matter; and Missouri was not 
admitted under the act of 1820 at all, but under the 
proclamation of the President under a very differ- 
entone. Why did you object to her admission ? 
Because slavery existed there; and let me tell you, 
that slavery had existed in Missouri for sixteen 
years under our French purchase, and had a pos- 
itive existence for eight years under her terri- 
torial government, when she made her applica- 
tion for admission into the Union. And this is 
the sacred compact which gentlemen say we have 
violated ! 

But, Mr. Clerk, this compromise of 1820 was 
expected to settle the slavery question, and give 
peace to the country; there was to besno more dis- 
turbance about it ever after. How long was it 
thereafter before this House and the country were 
disturbed by petitions from the North asking the 
abolition of slavery in this District? Peace to the 
country, did say? I say that there was no peace 
upon this slavery question—there never will, and 
never can, be peace upon it. This House and the 
other end of the Capitol were flooded with peti- 
tions in reference to the subject of slavery in this 
District? Did we have peace? But at last the 
South yielded to the coisas importunities of 
these anti-slavery men, and repealed the 21st rule, 
which prohibited the reception of such petitions. 
And then we were to have peace beyond question. 
Have we hadit? Look tothe annexation of Texas. 
Look to the growth of the anti-slavery sentiment 
in your section when Texas was annexed. When 


the Mexican acquisition came, or before it came, 


26° 30’, and outside of the State of Missouri. That || 


was your ** compromise !”’ 


your men vote 


Now, how many of 


for that ‘‘ compromise’’—that | 


** compact,’’ which the gentleman from Pennsyl- | 
vania held to be sacred, and which he says we | 


viglated? Upon the proposition toadd that eighth 


Mr. Polk asked for $3,000,000 to negotiate a peace 
with Mexico. This anti-slavery sentiment man- 
ifested itself then, and almost the entire North, in 
the House of Representatin s, said that whatever 
of territory should be acquired from Mexico, sla- 
very should not exist therein. These sacred com- 
pact-men knew that most of this territory would 
be south of the line of 36° 30’, and why did they 
not then stand by the compromise? Why did they 
not stand by it in 1848, when a select committee 
was appointed to settle matters of difference be- 
tween them and us? How did the vote stand then? 
It was proposed by the southern men composin 
the Clayton compromise committee, and cael 
by the northern men. We tendered it to you, in 
1950, over and over again. You have never been 
willing to take the Missouri compromise unless it 
worked in your favor, and the territory Jay north 
of the line. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania talks of the 
aggressions on the part of the South, in 1850. 
Did we aggress upon you when we acquired this 
territory from Mexico? Did we aggress upon 
you then? Who got California, with its intermin- 
able gold fields, with its thousand miles of sea- 
coast front, extending above and below the Mis- 


' souri compromise line? I ask the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania if, entering upon Texas, a slave | 
State—where pro-slavery laws ¢ xisted in 1850— || 


and setting apart forty-four thousand square miles 
of her territory to New Mexico, where there were 
no such laws, was that an aggression on the part 
of the South? It was not aggression in the case 
of California; it was not aggression upon this 
Texas boundary question 
/ It was not in the law abol- 


ALTERS upon your 
District. Congress exer- 


ishing slavery in thi 


W here, the n, did we | 


THE CC 


I honor them for it; Iam proud of northern Dem- 
ocrats who have stood by the Constitution of 
their country, and they deserve the thanks of our 
people. But I tell them they are powerless to 


| meet this great Republican horde, which comes 


| like an avalanche from the North, and drives 


everything before it. They have the contro! of 


| the North, and you are weak, you are no longer 


| able to save yourselves, 


cised the right to abolish slavery in the District. | 


{ care not what reason you may have assigned 
for it. a man who brings a slave here witha view 
to sell him or send him South and sell him, for- 
feits him, and he is free by] 
clared in 1850; and if you can exercise the power 
for one reason, you may for any or none. The 
reason with which a man brings a slave into the 
District of Columbia, neither increases nor dimin- 
ishes our power over the subject of slavery. Did 


i upon your rievhts then ? 


we avert 
I felt, Mr. Clerk, that then w the time for the 
South to have settled forever th question of sla- 


very with our northern brethren. 
with many other patriotic men of my State, en- 
deavored to dissolve the ties which b 
this Union. 
Government to the 
them then that th would never be 
in this Republic. [knew it then, 
now. There is no peace. 
ing into the qui 


bound us to 


told 
any peace 


people themselves. 1 


The p ople, after look- 
tion, after considering it, after 
weighing it thoroughly, determined to acquicsce 
in the compromises of 1850. From that hour, Mr. 


’ or the Constitution. We 
must look to ourown people and our own section 
for protection. We can no longer rely upon men 


|| of the North to help us in this our hour of danger. 
I would that we could do it, but it is impossible. 
Next comes another event in this great drama | 


Congress so de- | 


I, in common | 


We appealed from the action of the | 


and | know it | 


Clerk, until the present, | have stood with my 
rms folded, looking to the time when the question | 
hould be presented by our northern brethren as it 

has been for the last three months—ready, sir, at 


a moment’s warning, to strike for the liberties of 
lL repregent. I now tell you that my 
people, those who felt in 1850 that the Ri pubhe 
could be preserve d longer, believe that 
now be prese rved. 

But, Mr. Clerk, to proceed with my argument. 
In 1852, all parties seemed to acquiesce in the 
compromises of 1850, ‘The North said that they 
were satisfactory. ‘The Democratic party said 
that they would abide by and adhere to them. The 
Whig party said thatthey were satisfactory. They 
were to be a finality—a final settlement of all the 


the peopl 


if cannot 


differences that divided the peopl of the North | 


from the people of the South. How long did your 
compromises of 1850 last? For only two years— 
from 1852 to 1854. And, sir, when the principle 
of those compromises Was attempted to be incor- 
porated into the Kansas-Nebraska bill, this House 
remembers, the country remembers, the blaze of 
excitement which was seen throuchout the entire 
North. 
ered the anti-slavery sentiment in the North; but, 


That settlement, for a time, had smoth- | 


in 1854, it broke out with renewed foree—with | 


more, indeed, than it ever had before. Why? 
Simply because the slavcholder of the South was 
offered the poor privilege of settling the Territory 
of Kansas upon an equality with a man from the 
North. The restriction, which for thirty-four 
years had driven us from that Territory, had been 
torn from the statute-book. The men ofthe South 
stood once more forth the equal of the men of the 
North. 

It was only our contending for this privilege 
and this right, which the South was cntitled to 
enjoy in the Territory of Kansas, which roused 
the North into a flame of excitement against us. 
[t built up this powerful organization which now 


controls the entire North, and in 1856 nominated | 


an adventurer, a man unknown to political fame, 
aman who had no antecedents which would justify 
his election, for President of the United States, 
and came very nearly electing him. In fact, the 
opponents of slavery and the haters of slavehold- 


‘| what the 


of anti-slavery. A southern traitor, a poor, mis- 
erable wretch, who had been driven from the town 
of his nativity, seeks refuge among these sacred 
observers of compacts, and publishes a book, in 
which he calls upon the non-slaveholders of the 
South to put down slavery by violence and blood. 
We have no fear for slavery; it is an institution 


| which, in its relation between master and slave, 


ers, in the North, polled for that man thirteen || 


hundred and thirty-six thousand votes, a larger 


vote than that which Mr. Buchanan got in the | 


North. Youcontrol the entire North; you con- 
trol all northern legislation, and you strike down 
the Democratic party of the North. Here, upon 
our side of the Sivihe: the few Democratic Rep- 
resentatives from the North who have stood by 
the Constitution, and have been prepared to de- 
fend the rights of the South, have one by one 
been swept away before this northern fanaticism. 


They have stood up and battled for us—not for | 


slavery, but for the Constitution of their country. 


spect. 


cannot be disturbed by all the men inthe northern 
State The book which makes this proposition 
to a class.of our safest and best men inthe South 
finds sixty-eight indorsers among the representa- 
tive men of this body in the last Congress. Yes, 


sir, sixty-cight men of the last House of Repre- || 


|! in every northern State. 


sentatives recommended the circulation of a book 
which urges the slaves of the South to sacrifice 
the lives of their owners, and your candidate for | 


Speaker among them. The ereat leader of that 
party, Mr. Sewarp, said he 


that it was full of merit, and recommended it to 
he people of all the States. Hear what he says: 


* J have read ‘The Impending Crisis of the South’ with 
deep attention. It seems to ine a work of great merit, rich, 
yet accurate, in statistical infomation, and logical in analy- 

< 


Such is the language of Witiiam H. Sewanrp. 
‘This book ts indorsed by your leading men, and 
yet you are our brethren, and love us devotedly, 
and anxiously desire to preserve our rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
told by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin, ] 
the other day, in an amusing and interesting 
speech, that we should look upon this question 
calmly. 


had read the book; | 


licans who signed that circular to make the coun- | 


try believe that this is a trivial affair. j 
Because they know that they will be held to a 


And why? | 
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| jority in every branch of the Government. 


December 


15, 
the South be satisfied. But until then, your Union 
meetingsamountto nothing. Give us these thines, 
and then we will begin to listen to what you heve 
to say. 

Hear what a distinguished Senator says in 
regard to these Union meetings at the North: 

* Union-saving mectings,are of no earthly significance. 
He had nothing to say against those political eunuchs who 
gather around such mectings; but those meetings did not 
weigh a feather’s weight in Massachusetts. Boston bad 
gone for the Republicans at the recent election, and the 
Union-saving meeting held there was enough to prodace 
such aresult. Notwithstanding these threats on the floor 
of the Senate, the people of Massachusetts would give tirty 
thousand majority for whoever shail be nominated as the 
Republican candidate for President.”’ 

Hear what else was said in one of these Union 
meetings at the North. Mr. Cushing says: 

** All the political influeuces dominant in this State were 
founded upon the single emotion of hate—ay, hate, treach 
erous, ferocious, fiendish hate, of our fellow-citizens in the 
southern States.”? 

Mr. GOOCH. If Mr. Cushing used such lan- 
guage he stated what every other man in Massa- 
ehusetts knew to be false. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In reply to that, I desire 
to say that when Mr. Cushing expressed that sen- 
timent, there was applause and cries of ** Good!” 
**Good!”’ in Faneuil Hall. Now, what is our 
duty? We understand you, and we think the 
South understands you. You have gota majority 
j The free States have a 
majority of fifty-seven on this floor, a majority of 
six in the other branch of the Capitol, a majority 
of sixty-three in the electoral college, and a ma- 
And 


First, an instantaneous 








‘what do you propose? 


_ repeal of the fugitive slave law. That is the doc- 


| States. 


We were |! 


trine of your leading men. Next, the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. Next, 
the abolition of the slave trade between the 
But the most important question of the 
party is suppression of slavery in the Territories, 
by a positive law, and to put this Government 
prominently on the side of freedom, as you call 
it. Tam reminded, too, that you propose to re- 


| organize the Supreme Court. “That is what you 


[ know it is the purpose of the Repub- \| 


strict accountability by those Democrats who || 


stand behind them at home. You say we should 
not be alarmed; that we ought not to pay any 
attention to it. 

Let us pursue the history of this question a little 
further, and You make sport of the Brown 
invasion, and tellus not to be alarmed. But why 
was it that that Insurrection did not extend? We 
are not indebted to the northern Black Republi- 


cans for it, but to the fidelity of the slave population | 


of Virginia, and to that alone. Brown expected, 


and had reason to expect, help from your people | 


at the North, but he was deceived. They had 
the will, but they hed not the courage of John 
Brown. [Applause in the galleries.] I tell you 
now, that the South is once more aroused. She 
understands that this question cannot be settled; 
she knows it cannot be. She sees the condition 
of the public mind at the North; understands, and 
appreciates it. 
some men at the North who are now afraid that 
these southern colonies of theirs will break loose 
and set up a government by themselves, to get 
rid of this everlasting disturbance upon slavery. 
Hence it is, we see that they are gathering all over 
the North, in Union meetings, to express their 
sympathy for us. We 


She understands that there are | 


ask from the North no | 


such sympathy. We are able to take care of our- | 


We are independent of you. } 
South wants. She wants the North to 
send Representatives different from those now here 
and in tue other wing of the Capitol. That we 
never shall get; and we know it. We understand 
this question too well not to know that the North 


selves. 


never intends to change her position in that re- | 
When we see that the North proposes to | 


repeal her personal liberty bills, and her acts of 
habeas corpus; when she throws open her jails for 


the security of our fugitive slaves; when we can | 


travel through the northern States as brethren, 
and you can travel South without attempting to 
excite insurrection; when our rights in the Ter- 
ritories are respected, then, and not till then, will 


propose to do. 
I want the question tested between you and us. 
I want it settled. ITI want to know whether we 


| are to be controlled, whether we are to be limited 


to where slavery now exists, or whether we are 
to have liberty to go beyond. We have now 
four millions of slaves. In some twenty-five 
years hence we will have eight millions. We de- 
mand expansion. We will have expansion, in 


| spite of the Republican party, and all the Aboli- 


| tionists of the Old and of the New World. 


[Ap- 


| plause from the Democratic benches and the gal- 


leries.] You say that you would not menace 


| slavery in the States where it exists, but would 
| put the Government permanently on the side of 


treedom, denationalize slavery, and then let us 
hug it to our bosoms until it destroys us; and that 
if we but touch the hem of the mantle of free- 
dom, you will trample us to the earth. That is 


| the expression of a leading northern statesman. 


| trines In Virginia as in Massachusetts. 


jeecher said that he would preach the same doc- 
Brown 
says: ** Beecher, why don’t you come and do it?”’ 
Ll ask you why you do not come on? 

Mr. KILGORE. I will answer the gentleman 
if he permits me. IT will tell the gentleman why 


| Mr. Beecher would not preach in Virginia: Be- 
| cause hberty of speech 1s denied in the South; 
| and if he were to go there he would get a coat of 


I tell you |} 


iar and feathers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, sir; not only would 
he be denied liberty of speech, but he would be 
denied personal liberty also, and would be hung 
higher than Haman. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly he would. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That would be the end of 
it. All we want you to do is, that you shall not 
back down from your flag unless you intend, in 
good faith, to give us eat Stand by it; do not 
slink away from it. Stand by your true colors. 
Do not deceive your people by telling them that 
you intend to do justice to the South when you 
have no idea of it. 

Now, in regard to the election of a Black Re- 
publican President I have this to say, and I speak 
the sentiment of every Democrat on this floor 
from the State of Georgia: we will never submit 
to the inauguration of a Black Republican Presi- 
dent. {Applause from the Democratic benches, 
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and hisses from the Republicans.] I repeatit, sir; 
and I have authority to say so; that no Reiecratie 
Representative from Georgia on this floor will ever 
submit to the inauguration of a Black Republican 
President. [Renewed applause and aos 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman tell me 
how he will prevent it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Sir, that will be for our- 
selves to determine; and we do not propose to 
give our enemies the benefit of the information. 
Now I speak for myself, and not for the delega- 
tion. We have endeavored for forty years to 
settle this question between the North and the 
South, and find it impossible. I, therefore, am 
without hope in the Union; so are hundreds of 
thousands of my countrymenathome. The most 
confiding of them all are, sir, for ** equality in the 
Union or independence out of it;’’ having lost all 
hope of the former, I am for ‘*InDEPENDENCE 
NOW, AND INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.”’ 

Mr. BONHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. CLEMENS. Will the gentleman from 
South Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BONHAM. Yes, sir; for a moment. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I make now the same sue- 
gestion that I made before, and thatis, that before 
the gentleman from South Carolina proceeds with 
his remarks, we take a vote for Speaker. Is there 
any objection to it on the other side of the House ? 
[Loud cries of **No!’’ “No!’’ from the Repub- 
lican benches.] Is there any objection to it on 
this side? [Cries of ‘*No!*® ‘No!’ from the 
Democratic benches. 

Mr. BONHAM. I have no objection to that, 
if no other gentleman on this side of the House 
objects. ’ 

Mr. KEITT. Provided there be a call of the 
House first. [Cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” 

Mr. BONHAM. And provided that I shall 
have the floor at the conclusion of the ballot. 
{Cries of ** Certainly!’’ and ** Agreed!”’ from the 
Republican side.] 

Phe CLERK. If the gentleman yields the 
floor for the purpose of allowing a vote to be 
taken, he will be entitled to it at the conclusion 
of the vote. 

Mr. BONHAM. 
standing. 

Mr. KEITT. 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The roll was accordingly called, and all the 
members in the city, not paired off, were found to 
be present. 

During the call of the roll, 


Then | yield with that under- 


I move that there be a call of 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, stated that Mr. Jen- 


Kins had returned home in consequence of a do- 
mestic affliction, and had paired off for this week 
with Mr. Ki.urmcer, and after that with Mr. 
Criark B. Cocurane for four weeks. 

Mr. KELLOGG, of Illinois, stated that his 
colleague, Mr. Morris, being indisposed, he had 
paired off with him for to-day. 

Mr. KILLINGER stated that he had paired 
off with Mr. Jenkins for the rest of this week. 

Mr. FENTON stated that Mr. Crank B. Cocu- 
RANE had paired off with Mr. Kunket for the re- 
mainder of this week, and with Mr. Jenkins for 
four weeks from Monday next. 

Mr. MORSE stated that Mr. Frencn had 
paired off with Mr. Lanprum. 

The roll having been called, 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE moved thatall further 
proceedings under the call be dispensed with. 

Mr. KEITT. How many absentees are there? 

The CLERK. All those gentlemen who have 


been heretofore present, and are now absent, are | 


paired off. 


Mr, Joun Cocurane’s motion was agreed to. 


FIFTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to a fifth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 226; necessary toa choice, 114; 
of which— 


Mr. Sherman received .......cccccseccccesees -110 
Bee) OR eins t cabus bee edeecens vecvct'ee ee 
eis ctiab Senna Gnceken vbhis x404600 OR, 
Mr. Horace F’. Clark............ imine: tbe eat acl ane 2 
ts SHOOEN 0200s becde ediscbby Seve ceeWaudce Guess 
Ss ken choo 6bnu Gays So bb eta boiaccdccel ° 
Mr. Phelps...... ob Gott s ome gale ephuieemens oo sane 


OE 
Mr. McQueen..... 


So there was no choice. 
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1 

° 1 

Mr. Reynolds ttt ttereseeereresgsseceecereeseeee I 
1 
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to-morrow. 


{| Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
| Washburne, Israel 
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The following is the vote in detail: 
For Mr. Sherinan—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, | 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray 
ton, Buffinton, Barlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- | 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, | 
Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, | 
Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, De 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moor 
head, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Seranton, 
Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 
William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, | 
Tompkins, ‘Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wick, Verree, | 
Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, | 
Ellihu B. Washburne, [sracl] Washburn, Wells, Wilson, | 
Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 
For Mr. B Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham. Boyce, | 
Branch, Bureh, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 


Craige, Crawtord, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartre!ll, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Moawkins, | 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jaekson, 


Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Ma 
clay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, MeClemaud, Me 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Seott. Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. | 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandig 
ham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An 


derson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, HI. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, 
James M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T. Moore, 
Nelson, Quarles, William N.H. Smith, Stokes, Vance,and 


Webster. 


For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. | 
For Mr. Adrain—Messrs. John G. Davis and Reynolds. | 
For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. | 
Fi r Mr. Ph ] Mr. Boc or k. | 
For Mr. Reynolds—Mr. Horace F. Clark. | 
For Mr. Boteler—Mr. Hardeman. 


For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 

The votes of Messrs. Haskin, Hickman, and 
Scuwarrz, for Mr. SHERMAN, Were received with 
applause and hisses from the galleries. 

Mr. BONHAM resumed the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. With the permission of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, | move that the | 
House proceed again to vote, viva roce, for Speaker, | 
with the understanding that if the ballot proves 
ineffectual, the House will then adjourn, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina having the floor for 
| Loud cries of **Acreed !*"| | 

Mr. BONHAM. Ihave no objection to that, 
if it be agreeable to the House. 

Mr. WinsLow’s motion was agreed 
great applause from the galleries. 

SIXTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. | 

The House proceed d to a sixth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 226; nec« ssary toa choice, 114; 
of which— 


to, amid 


_ 
— 


ee eas Skee iid eee aie tel a eee se &5 
Mr. Gilmer 


Mics dd dinedscvdss i che débiu\ SeGchin tin 4 
NONI doe vy bid aU nud hie w Weldneda cated baie nth 2 
Mr. John G. Davis 9 


Mr. Adrain 
SENG SN GG cec-nvesahuaunes aouevessdd 0 pdbe vente l 
Mr. McQueen 
Mr. Phelp 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, But 
terfield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Ed- | 
gerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 


| Foster, Frank, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, 


Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, De- 
Witt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mars- | 
ton, McKean, McKnight, McPherson, Millward, Moorhead, 
Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, || 
Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, | 
Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sedg 
wick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, Wil 
liam Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tomp 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wick, Verree, Wade, 
Washburn, Ellihu B. 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 
Branch, Burch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton | 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- || 
nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, || 
Garett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 
Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 


oe eee ee ee Te 
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Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Mac 
lay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, MeClernand, Me- 
Queen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, 
Reagan, James C, Robinson, Ruffin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, 
Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Valiandig- 
ham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An 
derson, Roteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. 
Winter Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, 
James M. Leach, Nelson, Quarles, William N. H. Smith, 
Stokes, Vance, and Webster. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Hardeman, Mallory, Maynard, 
and Laban 'T. Moore. 

For Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Horace F. Clark and John 
G. Davis. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. 

For Mr. Adrain—Mr. Reynolds. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 
a quarter before four o’clock p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


moved that the 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, December 16, 1859. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. R. J. Cone. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

‘The CLERK stated the question to be upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hickman] to amend the record of Friday last, on 
which the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Bonnam] was entitled to the floor. 

THE CLERK TO PRESERVE ORDER. 

Mr. NIBLACK. With the permission of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, I have two reso 
lutions which I desire to submit for the consider 
ation of the House. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
formation. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That, until the organization of this House by 
the clection of a Speaker, the Clerk of the last House shall 
be authorized and empowered to preserve order on the floor 
ot the House and in the galleries, and as far as possible, for 
that purpose, he may exercise the powers devolved on the 
Speaker, for the time being, under the rules of the last 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, further, That, until the organization of this 
House as aforesaid, the Sergeant-at-Arms of the last House 
of Representatives is hereby authorized to exercise the or 
dinary powers of his office for the preservation of order, 
under the direction of the Clerk of the last House of Rep 
resentatives, as aforesaid. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does that first resolution 
confer upon the Clerk the power to decide ques- 
tions of order? 

Mr. NIBLACK. 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, 1 think 
[Loud cries of ** No!’ ** No!’’] 

There being no objection to the resolutions, 
they were received and agreed to. 

THE NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Mr.BONHAM. Mr. Clerk, we are approach- 
ing the close of the second week of the 
without having succeeded in effecting an organi- 
zation of the House. The country has its atten- 
tion directed to the proceedings of this body, and 
naturally inquires wae this branch of the Federal 
Legislature cannot organize and proceed with the 
ordinary business of legislation? Gentlemen upon 
the opposite side of the House may flatter them- 


Prayer 


Let them be read for in- 


It studiously avoids any- 


it ought to. 


session, 


| selves that they appear toa better advantage before 


the country than we of this side. They have so 
far, it is true, the plurality in the vote for Speaker; 
but, sir, there is a majority of this House who are 


unwilling to see placed in that chair an indorser of 


the infamous doctrines of the Helper pamphlet. 
That majority is willing to subimit this question 
to the tribunal of public opinion, without fi ar as 
to the result, as to who will be held responsible. 
That majority is opposed to the elevation of the 
honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Suermay] to 


| the Speakership, and they are justified in their 
own eyes, and they believe will be in the eyes of 


the country, in resisting, by all fair and fawful 
means, the inauguration of a Speaker, who, having 
indorsed in blank, refuses, now that he knows 
them, to repudiate the treasonable teachings of 
Helper’s compendium. 

Mr. Ch rk, ihe resolution of the honorable ment 
ber from Missouri [Mr. Crark] declares that any 
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one who indorses the sentiments of the Helper 
, ee is unfit for the position of Speaker of | 
i 


this 
unqualified assent. 
orable member persona 
of his acquaintance 
The honorable member from North Carolina 


ouse. To that proposition I give my most 


y. I have not the honor 


ie Gitmer) has submitted a resolution which | 


do not a yprove. Whatever may have been his 
motives, i effect of that resolution is to embar- 
rass us in obtaining a direct vote upon the reso- 
lution introduced by the gentleman from Missouri. 


i x nothing against the hon-. 
| 


Moreover, the resolution of Mr. Gitmer indorses | 


the compromise of 1850. That compromise never 
commanded my assent, It does not command it 
now, and it never can; and, sir, I think posterity 
will sustain me in saying that it was a fatal error 
in the South to accept it. The act prohibiting the 
‘slave trade inthe District of Columbia was uncon- 
stitutional. The admission of California under a 
constitution framed under a military government, 
whereby we were deprived of our equal rights in 
a territory purchased by common blood and com- 


mon treasure was a wrong that should never have | 


been acquiesced in by the South. 
Sut, sir, the honorable member from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. Hickman] has introduced aresolution, | 


upon which I bee leave to make a few remarks. 
He was known as a member of the Democratic 
party, and claimed to belong to it, I believe, up 
to his vote yesterday. Perhaps the honorable 


member still claims to be a member of that party; | 


but I think that no member of this House who 
was here in 1858, and observed the vote which he 
gave upon Mr. Giddings’s 
Senate bill for the admission of Kansas, has ever 


motion to reject the | 


looked upon him as a member of the Democratic | 


party since that day. He is the only member of 


the party who vot@d for that motion, and who is | 


here as a member now; and I well remember the 


impression made upon my mind at the time that | 


he gave that vote was, that he had gone over to 
the Republicans, and gone forever. But in leav- 
ing, finally, his former associates, he has shot a 
Parthian arrow, in the shape of a resolution pro- 
posing the adoption of the plurality rule. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. My then colleague, 
Major Harris, voted with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] upon that occasion. 

Mr. BONHAM. Mr. Harris, of Illinois, Mr. 
Hickman, and Mr. Chapman, of Pennsylvania, 
were the three members of the Democratic party 
who cast their votes for that motion. The reso- 
lution of the honorable member from Pennsylva- 
nia confirms me in my impression atthe time. I 


say nothing as to others; not a word of him who | 
is in the grave, or him who is not now a member 


of this House. 

The plurality rule has been introduced, and it 
is a matter of the last importance to the rights of 
the South that every constitutional guarantee 
should be preserved at this critical juncture. I 
see nothing in the Constitution to authorize its 
adoption. 
certainly of the spirit of that instrument, is, that 
no Jess than a majority of this House can make a 
Speaker. 

Honorable members say that we have 
dent for it. 


rece- 
But let me remind them that in the 


| 





contest of 1850, between Mr. Cobb and Mr. Win- | 
throp, if there be no constitutional objection, no | 


issues were before the country such as we now 
have. We had then two representatives of two 
great parties, and, in the language of the times, 
two great national parties; for, although I never 
assented to the doctrines of the Whig party, I 
regarded it in many respects a great party. It 
had talents and patriotism, although many of its 


measures were unjust, and, in my opinion, uncon- | 


stitational. In the contest between Mr. Banks 


and Mr. Aiken, in 1855-56, the plurality rule was | 
adopted; but have notcircumstances changed since | 


then? 
infamous teachings of Helper? 
snp proclaimed his higher law? At all events, 
ad it been announced that the States were all to 
»e free or allto be slave? Had it been announced 
ry the party of which the honorable member from 
Jhio is the candidate for Speaker, that it intended 
0 abolish slavery, and that it only remained for 
us of the South to say whether it should be done 
peaceably or by force? He who now votes for 
the plurality rule, wherelvy the honorable mem- 


ber from Ohio is to take that chair, cannot escape 


the condemnation of the country upon the ground 
that he did not vote for that member himself. The , 
country will hold every man responsible for the 
election of a Republican Speaker who votes for 
the plurality rule under these circumstances. 

I could have wished, sir, that the subject of 
squatter or popular sovereignty, as some are 
pleased to call it, and the candidacy of a distin- | 
ruished statesman from Illinois for the Presidenc 
had not been introduced into this debate. Butas it | 
has been done, I shall make a few remarks upon it. 
And inthis connection I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the remark of the honorable mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hicxman,] that the 
Democratic party, or perhaps he said the South, 
proposed ** to carry slavery everywhere.’’ Now, 
sir, lask where he finds any warrant for that asser- | 
tion? What public man in this House or out of it; 
what statesman of the South, the North, the East, 
or the West, has ever claimed that slavery shall be 


‘carried into a sovereign State where it does not 


| 
| 


| 


My interpretation of the language, || 


| ‘varnished over’? with Americanism—but I will 
| say that the gentleman entertains, and has given 


Had Mr. Banks refused to repudiate the |) 
Had Mr. Sew- | 


exist?) We claim, and I think I speak the senti- 
ments of a large and powerful party in the South 
when I say it, that we have the right to carry 
slavery into the common territory of the country; 
that we have the right to have our slave property 
protected there by territorial laws as ere 
erty is protected; and on the refusal of a Terri- 
torial Legislature to afford us that protection, | 
either by omitting to pass the requisite laws, or | 
by positive unfriendly or hestile enactments, we | 
claim that it is the duty of Congress to afford | 
that protection. We do not claim ‘‘a slave code”’ 
in advance; but we do claim, when the occasion 
arises, that it is the duty of Congress to afford that 
protection. We deny the right of Congress to | 
abolish or establish, and we deny the right of the | 
Territorial Legislatures to abolish or establish, 
slavery in the Territories. That question can only | 
be determined when the people of a Territory, 
with an adequate population, adopt their consti- | 
tution preparatory to admission into the Confed- | 
eracy of States. And I do not believe that that | 
party of which I speak will oo any man for | 
the Presidency who does not indorse that doctrine. 
They not only will not support such a man, but 
they will not support one who is willing to ignore 
the question of southern rights in the Territories, | 
I regret its introduction at this time, and there- 
fore will say no more now; but will suggest to 
gentlemen—Americans and Democrats and anti- 
Lecompton Democrats—that we unite against our | 
common enemy, and when we have disposed of 
him, we will dispose of the points of difference | 
between ourselves. Let us defeat the Republican | 
candidate for Speaker, and at a subsequent and 
more appropriate time we will discuss these other 
subjects. 

I now come, Mr. Clerk, to allude to the views 
of the honorable member from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Teeven) who addressed the House at an early 
stare of this debate; and the remarks I propose to 
make, are made ‘* more in sorrow than in anger;”’ 
for,as far as I am concerned, and I think itis the 
wish of the party with which I act, I desire no 
breach between hemes who unite in opposing the 
common views of our common enemy upon the 
great and vital question of slavery. 

I learn that he is a shining light of the bar of his 
State. From his sentiments, I apprehend that he is 
an old line Whig—I will not say a *‘ fossil Whig,”’ 


4 


a 


utterance to opinions which are not in keeping, I | 
think, with the prevailing opinions of the South. | 
I desire here to vindicate the truth of ny upon | 
one matter, upon which he, as well as the honor- 

able member from New Jersey, [Mr. Apraty,] 
thought proper to make some strictures. I allude 
to their remarks upon the subject of nullification | 
and secession. The former said: 

“* The snake of nullification has been scotched, not killed. 
That feeling existed during the lifetime of its great leader ; 
and one of the last letters he ever wrote—his letter to Col- 
onel Tarpey—was one in which a meeting or organization 
of the southern States was recommended.” 

Again: 

“ We all know that although the spirit of nullification was, 
for the time being, quieted by the strong and energetic mecs- 
ures of General Radeon, et every occasion in which hos- 
tility to this Unien could 


manifested, since that memor- 


|| able period, has been seized.” 


The honorable gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Aprar] said: 
“ There was a time when the ery of distmion was raised 


j 
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in the State of South Carolina. That cry was put down. 
Andrew Jackson was at the head of the Governinent, and he 
put it down.”” ; 

Though but a boy at the time of that disinter- 
ested struggle for the constitutional rights of a 
whole section, I learned my first political lesson 
in that school. And I belbesa that struggle did 
more to disseminate throughout the South, a clear 
understanding and just appreciation of the doc- 
trine of State rights than any event which has oc- 
curred since the days of Mr. Jefferson and the 
‘*straight-jacket resolutions of 1798 and 1799,’’ as 
the gentleman is pleased to call them. Gentlemen 
may choose to condemn ‘the great leader of nul- 
lification,”’ but no man was more devoted to the 
constitutional rights of the country than John C. 
Calhoun. His last great speech in the United 
States Senate, on the 4th of March, 1850, exhib- 
its a patriotic desire to save the Union. But itis 
due to his memory to say, that he looked upon 
a dissolution as inevitable, unless the agitation 
of the slavery question should be stopped; and 
that he looked upon disunion itself as a less evil 
than submission to wrong and injustice, inflicted 
under the forms of law. 

But it is said that General Jackson ‘* put down 
nullification and secession.’’ I know that those 
honorable members do not desire to misrepresent 
history, but they do so when they make such a 
declaration. What were the facts? A series of 
tariff acts had been passed by Congress which 
acts the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi all 
pronounced to be an unauthorized exercise of the 
powers of Government. On the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1832, South Carolina, in her sovereign capa- 
city, inconvention, passed an erdinance nullifying 
those acts. On the 11th of December, General 
Jackson issued his proclamation. On the 2d of 
March, 1833, the act known as the compromise 
act was approved; and on the same day, the force 
bill was approved. The compromise act adopted 
the system of ad valorem duties, and abandoned 
specifics and minimums, reducing gradually the 
duties to arevenue standard. The people of South 
Carolina felt that they had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the great principles for which they were 


| contending, although the reduction to a revenue 
| standard was gradual and not immediate. Accord- 


ingly, on the reassembling of the convention, an 
ordinance was passed on the 15th of March, 1833, 
repealing the ordinance of nullification; but there 
was also passed, at the same time, another ordi- 
nance, nullifying the force bill itself. 

How, then, can it be said that General Jackson 
put down nullification? What did he do to put it 
down? He sent a handful of troops to Fort Moul- 
trie of a then small army, it is true. But do hon- 
orable gentlemen know that South Carolina had 


| then under arms twenty-seven thousand of the 
| best drilled ae thatever shouldered a musket? 


Do they know that the then Governor of Virginia, 
Governor Floyd, declared, when the threat to send 


| Federal troopsagainst a sovereign State was made, 


; hessee, 


that no Federal force should march through Vir- 
ginia to attack South Carolina, without encoun- 
tering the whole force of that great Common- 
wealth? General Jackson put down nullification ! 
That was the common cant of the times with par- 
tisans who did not understand the matter; but 
I would suppose that, at this day and time, 


| honorable members would have so far informed 
| themselves on this subject as to do justice to his- 


tory. 

r have, Mr. Clerk, a further ground of com- 
plaint against the honorable member from Ten- 
I acquit him of all improper motives. 
The Creator has stamped upon his brow the mark 


_ of honesty, however erroneous his views. But! 


cannot sit here and hear such sentiments avowed 
on this floor without rebuking them. He says, 
in substance, that there was a time when disunion 
and secession sentiments were regarded, at least, 


| as moral treason. 


The honorable member from New Jersey [Mr. 


| Aprar] also uses freely the terms ‘* treason”? and 


“traitor,” and, speaking of what had been said with 
regard to the South seceding from the Union, on 
the election of a Black Republican President, he 
says: 

“ Such a doctrine is treason, and if it is attempted to be 


| earried out { pray God that there shail be power enough 12 


this Government, that it is strong enough in good, patriotic, 
and conservative people to put it down.” 


I am aware that these doctrines were in former 
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days looked upon with great horror; but gentle- 
men have not kept pace with the progress of the 
times, and disunion is not now the bugbear that 
jt once was. The honorable member from Ten- 
nessee says, ‘* when I talk about the Union, I 
speak of the larger idea,”’ and secms to look upon 
the Union as of more importance than the Con- 
stitution and the other rights which that Con- 
stitution was adopted to secure. The Union 
was not the only object of the Constitution. The | 
Constitution was adopted * to form a more perfect 
union; to establish justice ; to secure domestic tran- | 
quillity; to provide for the common defense; to 

romote the general welfare; and to secure the 

lessings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.”* Five other objects, besides the forma- | 
tion of a more perfect Union, were in contempla- 
tion; and all of these we have a right to expect to 
be secured. ; 

The Union the larger idea? Does that embrace 
all the rest? Or, rather, is not the Constitution 
the larger idea? For myself, I look upon these 
other objects as of greater importance than the 
preservation of the Union. The preservation of 
the Constitution I regard as of more importance 
than the Union; and | believe that that sentiment 
is the sentiment of the State which I have the 
honor, in part, torepresent. [have heard so much | 
on the subject of union and treason, in this Hall 
and from the Union meetings in the commercial 
cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
now that recent events are seriously affecting the 
course of trade, that I am forcibly reminded of 
the remark made by a distinguished statesman of 
the South, who said, on a similar occasion: 





** When I hear a northern man singing the praises of the 
Union, methinks I hear the bugle blast of the robber band; 
but when I hear a southern man shouting hosannas to that 
glorious Union, I snuff treason in the tainted gale.” 


There is a treason now known to the South greater 
than the treason of disunion, and that is treason to 
the South itself, and her constitutional rights. 

Gentlemen from the North talk of forcing us 
back into the Union; and the honorable mem- 
oer from Pennsylvania [Mr. Hickman] speaks 
of the numerical power of the North being suf- 
ficient to compel us to remain in the Union. Sir, | 
whenever force is found necessary or expedient, 
the Union no longer exists; and as to disunion, | 
upon the election of a Black Republican, I can 
speak for no one but myself and those I have | 


here the honor to represent, and I say, without | 
hesitation, that upon the election of Mr. Sewarp, || 
or any other man who indorses and proclaims the | 
doctrines held by him and his party—call him | 
by what name you please—I am in favor of an | 


And, sir, I | 


immediate dissolution of the Union. 
think I speak the sentiments of my own constit- 


uents, and the State of South Carolina, when I | 


say so. 

The honorable member from Tennessee seems 
to place the extremists of the South, and the ex- 
tremists of the North, as he calls them, in the 
same category, and censures them alike for the 
introduction of this slavery discussion. 
he does not anticipate rebuke from his own people 
for the injustice that he does to the Representatives 
of the South? 
of the South-will hold us responsible for t 
tation of this question? Who began it? 
brought it upon us? 


Who 


covered over and reeking with the pollutions of 
the Helper compendium, and asking to be ele- 


vated by this House to this place of power? Are | 


we, of the South, to be put in the same category 
with those who propose to impose such a man upon 
us? I hope that honorable member will retrace 
that step, and place the blame where it belongs. 


I feel that he and I are engaged in a common cause | 


for the defense of the rights of the South. It is 
unjust tocensure members from the South for in- 
troducing a resolution to counteract the influence 
of the doctrines of the Helper compendium, and 


to defeat its representative. Perhaps the honora- | 


ble member—as many have honestly done in times 


past, and, perhaps, some now—looks upon sla | 
very as a-‘* social, moral, and political evil,’’ and || 
that in avowing that ** he owns a few slaves,’’and | 
is ‘not ashamed to say so here,”? he means to | 


indicate, that although we have the institution, 
and he will defend it, he is not prepared to say it 
is not **a moral, social, and political evil.” 

Sir, after the utterance of such sentiments com- 
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|| and fifty-two! 
{| South who do not themselves own slaves have 


I ask if | 
Does he suppose that the proets 
1€ agi- | 


Are we to be blamed for re- || 
sisting the election of a man who comes to us all | 





GLOB 


Ming from the South, I feel it my duty to say here | 
that I not only do not look upon it as a “ moral, 
social, and political evil,’’ but that I look upon it 
as a ‘moral, social, and political’’ blessing and 
good; a blessing to the black man; a blessing to 
the white man; it improves the condition of the 
one, and elevates the tone of the other; it is an 
institution which has been transmitted to us by 
our ancestors, one which we.-intend to preserve, 
and one which we twill preserve in the Union or 
out of it against all the power which you can bring 
to bear against us, peaceable or forcible, or we 
will perish in the attempt. Like the honorable 
gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. See hd 
own a few slaves,’’ and, as my friend behind me, 


| (Mr.Keitr,] suggests, | wish Thad more. They | 
have mainly been inherited from my ancestors, | 


and, so far from declaring that ** lam not ashamed 
to say it here,’’ | am proud * to say here l own 
them.’’ At this moment, whilst lam here attend- 


my family at home are protected by a faithful and 


honest slave, and trusted with fire-arms for that | 


purpose, 


It is my pride and boast that I live in a State | 


| where such property is held, and that I am a 


slaveholder. And, let me say here to the indorsers || 
of the Helper compendium, that when you count | 
| upon the non-slaveholders of the South to over- | 


turn that institution, you reckon without your 
host. 1] saw it stated, buta few days ago, that in 
' one of the Virginia companies in service at Har- 
per’s Ferry, out of some one hundred, there were, 
according to my recollection, only five slavehold- 
ers. In one of the counties in the district of the 
honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. Marriy,]} 


|| when the news of the Harper’s Ferry invasion 


reached the county-seat,a meeting was held ofonly 
two hundred, and one hundred and fifty-two of 
the two hundred volunteered their services, should 
they be needed. 
| one hundred and fifty-two were slaveholders ? 
Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. Five. 

Mr. BONHAM Only five out of one hundred 


Sir, the non-slaveholders of the 


friends and relatives, perhaps, who do. Besides, 
they know they have the constitutional right te 


| own them when they may inherit or acquire the | 
means to purchase them. They have the intelli- | 
gence, too, to understand that right; and the cour- | 
age to maintain it. And when you come to excite || 
| servile insurrection, or to force us back into the || 
Union, these non-slaveholders, in common with | 
their brethren, in the language of an honorable | 


member of this House, once in the Senate, will 


to hospitable graves’? Your sentiment of negro 
equality they repudiate with scorn. They know 
their own rights, and need not your assistance to 
comprehend them. 


than I intended when L rose. 
; more tosay. 


lL have but a word 
I was pleased with the eloquent zeal 


was the 
ism embrace somewhat different objects. 


the whole country. He says: 
** We love our country; we love its mountains, its hills 
its valleys, and its streams.”’ 


And again: 


, ** But above all, I trust, we love this glorious Union.” 


* 4 * 


** We love this glorious Union, | repeat.” 


Talso micht love the Constitution andthe Union, 


as they came from our fathers, if the rights of the 
South could be secured under them. 


he said, ‘* My country! may she always be right 
but night or wrong, my country!”’ 
befere the North, the East, and the West, I love 
| the sunny 
|| tions and her 
|| greater still. 

i dle in which my infant limbs were rocked, wit! 


rinciples. But the divergence is 


ing to the duties confided to me by my constituents, | 


ITask him how many of those | 


welcome your myrmidons ‘with bloody hands | 


Mr. Clerk, lL have dwelt longer on these points 


of the honorable member from Tennessee when, | 

in the conclusion of his opening speech, he deliv- 

; ered his patriotic sentiments, the burden of which 
Wana although our emotions of patriot- 

His || chief reasons why the last Congress 

seem to embrace more exclusively the Union— 

**the mountains, hills, valleys, and streams” of 


3ut the con- 

viction that this cannot be done has been forced 
upon me by the continued exactions and encroach- 
ments ofanunscrupulous majority. Andalthough 
when our common country needs the services of 
all her citizens against outside pressure, [ can 
adopt the sentiment of the gallant Lawrence when 


Sull first, and 
South, with all her cherished institu- 


My patriotism begins with the cra- 


Doe gee ere cet" 
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the cottage in which I first learned to lisp my 
mother’s name. First, last, and all the time, it 
leads me to render my homage and allegiance to 
my native State, Sout? Carolina, against all the 
world. These are my principles, and this my 
patriotism. It is a patriotism more like his of 
whom the English poet so beautifully said: 
** Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that ee lifts him to the storms; 

And as a child, wWen searing sounds molest, 

Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent and the whirhwind’s rear, 

But bind him to his native mountains more.”’ 


| Mr. SIMMS obtained the floor. 
|| Mr, CLEMENS. Before the gentleman com- 
|| mences his remarks I ask him to yield that a vote 
may be taken for Speaker. 4 
Mr. SIMMS. I yield for that purpose if there 

be no objection, and it is at the same time under- 
| stood that I do not yield the floor altogether. 
| The CLERK. If there be no objection such 
| will be the understanding. ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there be a 
call of the House, in order that the House may be 
full upon the vote for Speaker. 7 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. MILLSON. Mr. Clerk, the gentleman 
from Kentucky has been kind enough to yield to 
me that I may make acorrection,. 

I find an abstract published in some of the morn- 
ing newspapers of remarks made by the gentle- 

| mairfrom Ohio, (Mr. VaLLanpicnam,] yesterday, 
in which he is reported to have said that I have ‘ 
declared thatany man who had indorsed Helper’s 
book was not even fittolive. Sir, [never uttered 
such a sentiment, nor did the gentleman from 

| Ohio ever say that I did. What! did say is upon 
the record of the proceedings of this body. It 
would be necessary almost to repeat my ‘entire 
speech were I to undertake to explain what I did 
say,and why Isaidit. This, of course, I will not 
do. Itis sufficient for me to correet the present 
error. 


REVISION OF SPEECHES. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, I rise 


for the purpose of correcting this statement, which 

I find interpolated by the publisher of the debates 

of this House, in the debate of yesterday, pub- 
| lished in this morning’s Globe: 


“Mr. VALLANDIGHAM addressed the House an hour and 
a quarter, and the report of bis speech was written out by 
our reporters, and handed to him in the House a few min 
utes after it adjourned. He claims it to be his right to 
| keep it for ‘revision’ as long as he may think proper to do 
go0.”? 


I claim no such thine; but inasmuch as the res- 
olution of the 7th of August, 1846, gives the night 
of ‘revision’? to the speakers who may address 
this House or the Senate, I do claim the right to 
retain it just so long as may be necessary, fully 
and in good faith, to secure that right. 

Only two years ago, if | am not mistaken, cer 
tainly not much longer, the publisher of the d 
bates of Congress refused to members this right 
of withholding their manuscript for the purpose 
of revision; and I think that refusal was one of the 
refused an 
appropriation to pay for the report and printing of 
the debates of this House. TI have known Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, man in comparatively o 
feeble health, required to appear in the ** hole in 
the wall’? at the Globe office at eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night, for the purpose of a hasty and, 
so far as accuracy is concerned, an utterly im- 
possible revision of remarks which he had made 
in the House. It is very true that the publisher 
of the Globe concedes that there may be a re- 
» vision by the member, and that he may have as 
much time as he desires for that purpose, making 
whatever alterations he may choose to meke for 
the Congressional Globe; but, so faras | am con- 
carned, Ido not intend that he shall have the benefit 
of publishing twice, and being paid twice, for sub- 
stantially the same matter. 

Finding the note which | have read in the re- 
port of our proceedings of yesterday, I deem it a 
matter of justice to myselfto say what I have said. 
> | Ido not doubt that my remarks will meet with 
| the concurrence of a majority of the members of 
|| this body. I simply assert that I have the right, 
by the resolution of August 7, 1846, if of any 
1 || foree now at all, to the mannseript of what has 


; 


, 
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been uttered by me in this body, for the purpose | He therefore appeals to all to refrain from these | 


of that revision which is contemplated by the reso- 
lution. And, sir, that right shall be carried out 
in good faith. There shall be none but verbal al- 


terations and revisions not affecting the substance, | 


because that resolution very properly provides— 


“The report of said debates shall be subject fo the re 
vision of the speakers, and shall be mixed with no extrinsic 
matter, whether political or otherwise. 


| only ask that the spirit of the resolution shall, 
in good faith, be carried out. 


‘The statement of the gentleman from Virginia, 
| Mr. Mirison,] upon the other point, let me add, 


is correct, and the official report, if it may still 
Le called official, of the remarks I made, wili sus- 
tain him. 
Vir. GROW. 
reference to the matter to which the gentleman 
mm Ohio has direeted our attention. In justice 
to the publisher of the debates of this House | 
wish to say, that [ understood that two years 
the time te which the gentleman has refer- 
rod—he stated that if a speech was withheld for 
revision he would put a note in the Globe stating 
that it was withheld for that purpose; that he did 
not deny to gentlemen the right to take the man- 
useript for revision, if they pleased. I they did 
withhold it, it would be so stated; if they did not 
want that statement to appear, the remarks must 
in the morning after they were delivered. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I only complain of 
statement that I claimed the right to with- 
hold the manuscript as long as I saw fit. I simply 


the 


claim the right to retain it so long as may be ne- | 


I desire to say a single word in 
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cessary to carry out the object of the resolution. || 


Mr. CLEMENS. Upon the request of the gen- 
tieman from Kentucky twill withdraw my motion 
to take a ballot until he has concluded ius remarks, 
and | give notice now to the House and the coun- 
try, that each day this House is in session with- 
out ap organization, if it from now until the 
oth day of December next, | will rise in my place 
and, if L can obtain the floor, insist upon a ballot. 
So far as lam concerned, I ain not to be dragooned 
into remaining here four er five hours a day to 
allow gentlemen, upon on 
ventilate their rhetoric. 

Several Republican MemsBers. 
side of the House. 

Mr. CLEMENS. I say 
liberate notice of this motion cach day. I shall 
retire from this Hall each day when | am phys- 


Only on one 


ide and the other, to 


I give calm and de- 


|| numbering more than one hundred members u 


ically disabled from attendance upon the session | 


of the House, and if I am unable, as a matter of 
favor, to obtain a pair upon the other side of the 
House, I give notice to my own political friends, 
that under such circumstances they will have to 
take their baHots without my vote, and if the 
other side of the House obtain advantage in con- 
sequence of my absence, they may do it. I shall 
do precisely as L say, as sure as the light from 
Heaven shines through these illv:ainated coats of 
arms. 

Mr. GROW. 
the time of the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Simms,} but I desire to say, that the resolution 
passed this morning empowers the Clerk to pre- 
serve order. While I disapprove of all violation 
of parliamentary decorum either by members 
upon the floor or by persons in the galleries, | 
hope now there will be an end of it, and that we 

hall proceed in decency and order. That is all 
| have to say. 

The CLERK. The House this morning, by 
a resolution passed unanimously, empowered me, 
us Clerk of this House, to preserve its order and 
decorum, by suppressing disorder either upon the 
floor or in the galleries of this House. That res- 
olution has first been violated by honorable mem- 
bers upon this floor, and until they fec! the neces- 
sity of preserving the order and decorum of the 
House, the Clerk cannot feel authorized to call 
upon the galleries to preserve order. But the Clerk 
desires to say that, if scenes of disorder are per- 
sisted in, he will, inasmuch as he has been called 
upon by the members of this body to do so, ex- 
ereise all the powers conferred upon him by that 
resolution, and by the rules of the House, to 
suppress such disorder either upon the floor or in 
the galleries; and he hopes that not only the mem- 
bers upon the floor, but those persons who are 
here to look upon our proceedings, will not place 
him in a position where he will be compelled to 
exercise that power in the discharge of his duty. 


I do not propose to intrude upon | 


| all the time trailed as a serpent in the track of | 


OBE. 
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that they will agitate this question while a single 


manifestations of feeling, no matter what may |, slave remains upon the soil of America.”’ The 


take place upon this floor. 

Mr. SIMMS. Mr. Clerk, the subject-matter 
of this discussion is not new to the country. The 
recent invasion of the territory of a sister State, 
by an armed band of murderers and traitors, 


marks but another step in the progress of this | 


northern crusade of fanaticism against the rights 


and property of fifteen of the sovereign States of || 


this Confederacy. It was nothing more nor less 
than the logical result of the principles and doc- 
trines advocated and maintained upon this floor, 
in the Senate Chamber, upon the stump, from 
the press and pulpit, of the Republican or anti- 
slavery party of the northern States. I shall en- 
deavor to speak plainly and frankly upon this 
subject, representing, as I do, a frank and manly 
constituency, who seek no concealment of their 
opinions and feelings upon any of the public ques- 
tions of the day. 
to represent needs no public pledge here of its 


loyalty and devotion to the Constitution and the || 


Union of these States. For more than thirty 
years upon this floor, and in the Senate Chamber, 
Kentucky’s most gifted son, the great commoner, 
stood forth the bravest champion of the Federal 
Union, the strongest pillar beneath the arch of 


The district I have the honor | 


| 


the Republic. In my judgment, it becomes us to | 


meet this question in a spirit of frankness. It is 
time we should understand each other. Upon this 
question of slavery there has always been a dis- 
eased public sentiment in the northern States. 
This diseased public sentiment, presenting itself 
first in one form of attack, and then another, has 


the Republic, seeking to poison the fountains of | 


its existence. 

First, in the form of petitions for the restric- 
tion of the inter-slave trade between the States; 
then, sir, for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; then it demanded the interven- 
tion of the Federal Government, by a solemn act 


| 


of Congress, to exclude slavery from every inch | 


of the territory belonging to the United States 
north of the Missouri line, as it has been termed; 


tervenes or not to exclude slavery from the Terri- | 
| tories, another slave State shall never be admitted 


into the Federal Union. 
In addition to this, the Republican party, now 
on 


this floor, by their speeches in Congress, by air 


| legislative resolves, by their State conventions, by | 


| their public orators, their press and 


pe in the 
northern States, and, too, by armed resistance, 
have sought to nullify the fugitive slave act, and 


to destroy the moral power of the Supreme Court || 


of the United States as a court of last resort, by 


| bringing its decision into public contempt, be- 


cause it decided in the Dred Scott case that Con- 
gress has no power under the Constitution to ex- 


| clude slavery fromany of the Territories now be- 


longing to the General Government. 
There are now fifteen slave States with a rep- 
resentation in the Senate of thirty members, while 


| there are eighteen free States with a representa- 


tion of thirty-six members in the Senate. The 
balance of power in the Senate of the United 
States, once deemed the safeguard of the South, 


has been lost. This preponderance of popular | 
and legislative power in favor of the free States | 


must soon be increased by the admission of other 
new States. With this preponderance of popu- 
lar and legislative power in favor of the North, 


there is nothing now left between the South and | 


her assailants, except the Democratic party of the 
northern States ae the Constitution of the Fed- 
eral Union as expounded by the Supreme Court. 
The Abolition or anti-slavery party of the free 
States having failed, up to this moment, to reach 
the institution of slavery in the southern States 
where it exists by direct legislation, have sought 


| its overthrow indirectly, by poisoning the public 


mind of the northern people upon this subject, and 
by keeping up a constant war of theft and plunder 


upon our borders. To accomplish this, they have 


scattered their incendiary documents throughout 


| the a and breadth of the land. They have 


clevate 


to high places of public trustin the coun- | 


| cilsof the nation men who declare “‘there is an irre- | 
pressible conflict between slave and free labor;’’ | 
that the Constitution uniting the two ‘‘is a cove- | 


nant with death, and an agreement with hell, and 


| avail. 


|| itself. 
and now, sir, declares that whether Congress in- |} 


| logical result of all these attacks upon the institu- 

| tions of the South was the recent foray of John 

| Brown and his clansmen upon the soil of Virginia. 

_ I shall not now repeat here the result of that attack 

| but will pause to inquire whether or not the south- 
ern States have any rights in this Federal Union; 
and, if they have, is it not now high time that 
some stand be taken upon this subject, beyond 
which northern aggression shall not go? 

| Lam no disunionist. .I should regard its ne- 
cessity as a terrible event.. The very soil upon 
which I was born, the very spot where I caught 
my first breath of life, being almost in sight of 

| the home of the Sage of Ashland, where he lived, 

_and where to-day repose his honored dust, make 
such a thought one of terrible import to me. 

But, sir, is there to be no limit to the wrongs 

| heaped upon us by northern madmen? Are we 
to bow our necks to the yoke, and, like a con- 
quered province, be despoiled of our property; 
and when we raise our voice of protest against 
these wrongs, are we to be met upon this floor 
and appeased by the real authors of all these 
wrongs, with the plea that they, in person, did 
not place arms in the hands of our slaves for mur- 
der and rapine? Sir, such a plea can avail us 
nothing. It will not protect our fire-sides from the 
| murderous assaults, nor save our property from 
the grasp of the northern thief that lurks upon 
our Condens: If this Union is to be preserved, 
there must be a cessation of these wrongs upon us. 
It will be uscless for us to seek an evasion of this 
question. It isupon us, inall its terrible aspects. 

Ve have remonstrated; we have temporized; we 

have compromised; yet these have been of no 
Shall we repeat these expedients again ? 
Every inch we yield is claimed as a right. The 
Missouri restriction, that struck down at one fell 
blow all our rights in that vast region north of 
that line, large enough to make nine States equal 
in size to the State of New York, was wrested 
| from us by the power of northern votes in this 
| Hall, and in direct violation of the Constitution 
Is this even-handed justice? and to pro- 
test against this wrong, is that agitation? If so, 
then, I am an agitator. 

Let us examine this question, and see how the 
matter stands in history and right. Your fathers, 
sir, and mine, after having achieved their inde- 
| pendence at the cannon’s mouth, met together in 
solemn convention, to secure for themselves and 
their children after them the blessings of a free, en- 
lightened, constitutional Government. The result 
of these, their first deliberations, was the adoption 
| of the Constitution of the United States. The 
object of this Constitution was, to form among 
| the States a bond of union for the general good; 
'not for the advancement of one section of the 
| country, or the oppression of the other, but to 
| make us a united people, one and indivisible for- 
lever. It was formed of confederated States, sov- 

ereign and equal, with unlimited rights over all 

| subjects of legislation, except those expressly 
| abridged in the Federal compact. Our fathers 
signed this bond, as did yours. We have per- 
formed our part of the covenant, and we now 
demand that you perform yours. 

When this covenant was formed, twelve of the 
then thirteen colonies were slave States; local 
laws were in force in all of them for its protec- 
tion. It was apart and parcel of their social and 

| political system, and, indeed, a part of American 
civilization, and formed one of the very founda- 
tion stones upon which the fabric of the Union 
was built. You had the right to sell your slaves 
into the southern States, and you did it; we had 
the right to retain our slaves and buy yours, and 
we did it. You took the money for which you 
sold your slaves to us, and invested it in lands, 
houses, mechanism, and commerce. You now 
live in those houses and upon those lands for 
which you sold your slaves to us of the South. 
You make profit of your commerce and mechan- 
ism, and now turn round and abuse us because 
we retain the slaves your fathers sold us. This 
you do under the vaunted pretense of religious 
Eubeentiy’ When before, in the history of the 
world, was there ever such villainous religion 
and humanity asthis? If slavery be so detestable 
to you, why do you not disgorge the ill-gotten 
treasure, upon which you now live and fatten, 
acquired by the traffic of your fathers in human 
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flesh? No, sir; ifthe disgorgement of this ill-gotten 


treasure would strike the shackle from every slave | 


upon the continent; ay, sir, would even close 
the gates of tormént itself against the frenzied, 
ranting, hypocritical fanatic of the North, he would 
take the chances of cheating the devil out of his 
rights, and the slave might wear his chain for- 
ever. 

But, sir, is this all? Was slavery, by your 
fathers, who, with ours, fought the battles of the 
Revolution, deemed a blighting, withermg curse— 
a sin before heaven andearth? Andtoholda slave, 
then, was that sufficient cause to exclude a Chris- 
tian master from the sacrament of the Lord’s table 
in anorthern church? No, sir. 


Northern senti- | 


ment then upon that subject, in the hearts of those | 


who fought the battles of the 
not what northern sentimentis now. Itwas your 
fathers, not mine, who stood up in the national 
convention that framed the Constitution, and de- 


Revolution, was | j 
|| Republic, and raze 


manded that a clause be inserted in that instru- | 


ment, denying to Congress the power to restrict 
the slave trade then existing between the colonies 
and foreign States before the year 1808. This 
clause was inserted, and so anxious were they 
upon the subject, that they insisted that another 
clause should be placed in the Constitution, declar- 
ing that Congress, the States, or the whole people 
of all the States, might, in the manner provided, 
alter or amend any other clause in the Constitu- 


the slave trade until the year 1808. 
clause was to be sacred, binding, and unalterable. 
Unlike every other clause, it was placed above 
the power of the people, of Congress, and all the 
States. And why, sir? Because it gave to the 
slave merchants of Massachusctts and other north- 
ern States, a monopoly in the negro traffic. Out 
of this traffic they made millions of dollars. They 
invaded the coast of Africa, flooded the South 
with slaves to the very last hour of this constitu- 
tional limitation, and then, when they could no 
longer import and sell, turned philanthropists, in- 
sisting that all men were born free and equal, and 
that the slave owner, in that world to come, is 


doomed to that awful place ‘* where the.worm | 


dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.”’ 
When it was in their power to realize profit 


by the sale of slaves, as you sell a horse or dog, | 


the ring of the cash was dearer to the heart of 
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with the torch of the incendiary in one hand and 
the dagger of the assassin in the other, fife. the 
Capitol of the Republic, and, amid its fallen col- 
umns and crumbling ruins, strike with the other 
the first blow that must lead to its dismemberment 
forever. 

But, sir, I have digressed somewhat from the 
main purpose of my remarks this evening. I am 
not here to indulge in crimination or recrimina- 
tion. The proud, manly, and loyal constituency 
I have the honor to represent upon this floor 
would feel degraded were I, as their Representa- 
tive, to stoop to diseuss the tenure by which we 
hold our slave property. It is enough for you to 
know that we hold it by a title which northern 
fanaticism cannot destroy. In your madness you 
may dissolve the Federal Union, overthrow the 
the very foundation-rock of 
the Capitol where we now stand, still the slave of 
the South will wear his chain. We are prepared 
to meet you in this Hall as our peers, our broth- 
ers, While you observe the Federal compact and 
abstain from all interference with our domestic 
rights. When you seek to violate these, we are 
prepared and determined to meet you at the can- 
non’s mouth. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Hiex- 
MAN,] the other day gave us the first lesson in a 
maintenance of this Union by force, by numerical 


| power; not at the ballot-box, but at the pot of 
tion, at any time, except the clause Keeping open || 
But, sir, this | 


the bayonet. They have, he says, eighteen mil- 
lion people in the free States, and that we have but 
eight million inthe slave States; that these eighteen 
million can always cope with the eight million in 
the South; that he has never seen a northern man 
yet scared about the dissolution of the Umon; that 
they are not to be deterred from their purpose of 
unalterable hostility toslavery by any such threats, 
and that they donot intend for any causes to suffer 
a dissolution of the Union. I answer the gentle- 
man by saying, that in all the history of the world 
a brave and manly people have never submitted 


to oppression and wrong because of the strength 


| and power of the assailant. 


This is the first time 


| in the history of this country we have learned that 


northern avarice, than the clank of the bond- || 


man’s chain was stinging to the conscience. 
When they could no longer import and sell, the 
ghost of slavery rose up before them. In every 
passing breeze wafted from the South, they could 
Sean the moan of the bondmen in chains—but 
they kept the cash. This, sir, has been, 1 be- 
lieve, one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
northern conscience and fanaticism, both in reli- 
gion and politics. Anything is right either in the 
one or the other, that has the solid quajities at 
the bottom. 
fathers kept up to the last hour allowed by the laws 
ofthe country. Itwas to them a monopoly, and 
out of the profits of this traffic they laid the foun- 


it 
1} 


This trade, as | have stated, your | 


dation of that magnificent wealth now centering in | 


the commercial emporiums of the northern States, 


and established that mighty commercial marine 


that to-day encircles the globe in its traffic. 
they turn round, upbraid the South who has 
given shelter and protection to the unfortunate 
victims of northern avarice; and with hands up- 


lifted in the very churches built by their fathers | 


out of the proceeds of slaves sold into the southern 
States, invoke the vengeance of God (and I speak 
it with reverence) upon the head of the Tae 
holder, as one outlawed before heaven and earth. 
You have deceived your deluded followers upon 
this subject. Do you also expect to deceive God? 
No, sir. That All-seeing eye will look into that 
heart of deceit, and the rotten mask that now con- 
ceals it will be torn away, and its selfishness and 
corruption will stand revealed before all the uni- 
verse. The northern fanatic is not the first hypo- 
crite who ever prayed upon the house top. 

I sincerely hope he may escape the doom of his 


only prototype in that ‘* Book of books;”’ but I do 
say, that if t 


the damned, hotter and more terrible than all the 
rest, it should be reserved for the hypocritical 
fanatic who would scatter the seeds o 


alism, rouse the passions of hate, array friend 


t if there be a place in that burning lake, | 
where hissing serpents and fiery dragons torment || 


section- | 


Now | 





this Union of the States 1s to be held together by 
force. I have always understood that patriotism, 
swelling up from the great public heart, bound it 
together as with hooks of steel. I tell the gentle- 
man here, that his threats, and the threats of the 
millions he undertakes to speak for, are no terrors 
to the freemen of the South. I tell fim, and his 
minions of the same faith and creed, when they 


| shall have overrode the Constitution of the coun- 
| try, and seck to deliver over the South, bound 
| hand and foot, a bleeding victim at the mere be- 


hest of northern power, shorn of our just rights 
under that Constitution, and to accomplish their 
purpose shall seek an invasion of our territory, 
there is not asonof my gallant old State who will 
not meet him upon the beach, and grappling in the 
death-struggle, if he fall, make his very body a 
bulwark between our sacred soil and her foes. 
This threat, sir, passes us as the idle wind; it can 
intimidate no one. 

If every fecling of fraternity has diced in the 
North; if fanaticism is to rule your councils; if a 
predatory war of theft and murder is to be kept 
up on our borders; if we are in future to be as 
we have been in times past, robbed annually of 
$300,000 worth of our slave property along the 
line of the border States; if we are still to be abused 
and denounced by your public press, and from 
your pulpit; if we are to have no religious fellow- 
ship with you; if you are to continue to send 
emissaries in our midstas teachers and preachers, 
who ask hospitality at our doors, oat when we 
sleep rise at the hour of midnight, enter the quar- 
ters of our slaves, and with fire and sword arm 
them for murder and rapine; if at all hazards and 
regardless of all consequences you are determined 
to press on this irrepressible conflict between the 
northern and slave States—I warn you now, that 

ou will do it at the cost of the Unionitself. We 
_ submitted to your wrongs for the sake of 
eace. 

We have been, and are now, devotedly attached 
to the Union of these States; and even now, when 
smarting under the accumulated wrongs heaped 


|| upon us by northern madmen, there is not a heart 


in my district that would not bleed to hear the 
knell of the Federal Union. Itis the work of your 
fathersand mine. Itisthe shibboleth ofour power, 


Hie 


|| and name. 


and fame among the nations of the earth. The 
Constitution that formed it we still revere; but if 
you demand of us, as the price of the Union, that 
we surrender our $2,000,000,000 worth of slave 
property or submit to a predatory war upon our 
orders, of plunder, arson, and murder then we 
say to you, the price will not be paid. We are 
for the Union with the Constitution. Without it, 
sir, and fulfillment on your part of its obligations, 
itis worthless to us. ~ 

For forty years, by virtue of common confed- 
erated rights, you have come into our territory, 
abducted our slaves, and robbed us of millions 
upon millions worth of our property. Had any 
foreign Power thus assailed us, would the manly 
and brave arm of the son of the South not been 
upraised in her defense? Would her indignation 
thus long have slumbered ? No, sir! If in the 
contest an ocean of blood had been shed: if famine 
and pestilerfce had walked abroad in the land, and 
every door post had been draped in mourning for 
the slain upon the battle-field, that arm would have 
been upraised. Yet for the sake of the Union, 
for the sake of fraternity, in memory of the past, 
in hope for the future, we have submitied to these 
wrongs. Do you desire the Union only as it may 
avail you to invade our rights?) Do you prefer a 
continuation of your wrongs upon us to a main- 
tenance of the Union? Take your choice of the 
alternatives. 

Sir, I have been taught to reverence the Con- 
stitution of my country, not as a mere thing on 
paper, butas the life-giving, vital principle of the 
Government itself. There is no power in the 
mere paper upon which it is written. Its power 
must spring from a common interest, a common 
destiny, coexisting and fixed in the hearts of the 
masses. Does any such power now exist in a 

|; common sentiment between the North and the 
South, religiously, socially, or politically? Who 
have severed these heart-strings of the Federal 
Union? You have carried this question into some 
of your northern churches, and to-day a slave- 
holder from the Sotth is denied communion in 
those churches at the table of the Lord’s supper. 
Have the North and South a common political 
sentiment, or social affinities? Sir, destroy the 
Democratic party in the North, destroy the last 
link that binds together the sections,and who can 
judge of the consequences of that event? 

I will not endeavor to lift the vail in advanee. 
Heaven forbid that | may live to see the day 
when this mighty Union, this glorious country 
of ours, now presenting to the world the proudest 
monument of human liberty ever vouchsafed to 
man, shall stand forth dismembered, shattered, 
torn, and bleeding, the hiss of tyrants and the 
wonder of fools. r 

And now, sir, when gentlemen from the North 
hear the very heart-strings of the Union break, 
one by one, do they expect to unite its broken 
cords, and give life and health to the great body 
politic, by elevating to that chair, only three di 
grees removed from the Presidency, a man who 
indorsed and recommended an incendiary work, 


If, 


| written and published for the express purpose of 


inciting rebellion and murderthroughout the entire 
southern States. The gentleman says he signed 
and recommended the book without having read 
it. Does this make his offense less? Has he dis- 
claimed, upon this floor, the doctrines contained 
in that book? No, sir; upon this subject he has 

|| maintained a defiant silence. He will not be in- 

\| terrogated. He has no favors to ask of this side 
of the House. That is his answer. 

Had John Brown and his clan been successful 
in their attack upon the soil of Virginia, in incit- 
ing slaves to r bellion: had he succeeded in placing 
in their hands pikes and Sharpe’s rifles, and when 
the morning dawned upon the mother of States 
and statesmen, on that fatal day the Whole South 
had been lit up in flames, and its very rivers 
swollen with the blood of its citizens, charred, 
butchered, and plundered while they slept, would 
the gentleman from Ohio be permitted to stand 
here to-day and say he had not read the book 
(Helper’s book) when he signed and indorsed 

| it? Would such an answer be deemed satisfac- 
| tory? Would it wake from the cold slumbers 
| of death the ill-starred victims of his rashness? 
| That Jéhn Brown did not succeed, was it any 
| faultof his? He had the power of his influence 
No, sir; we want no more subter- 


against friend and brother against brother, and |: the castle of our strength. It has given usaname |! fuges upon this subject. We want no more trea- 


pees 


prey rt 








170 


son proclaimed upon the floor of Congross, upon: 


the highways and by ways of the northern States, 
from the stump, from the pulpit and press, and 
then, when the overt act is donc, a cowardly 
cringing from the responsibility. The uplified 
hand, the pious prayer, the long-drawn groan of 


the treasonable hypoerite, cannot sanctify his 


deed of blood. 

The South stands, in this contest, where she 
has alwavs stood—in the right, and upon the Con- 
stitution of the country—and may God defend the 
right. She asks nothing more; she will accept 
not one tthe less. 
vede your territory or incite agrarianism in the 


We have never sought to in- | 


hearts of the vicious hordes that hang about your 


receptacles of vice. We have patronized your 
dustry, and expended billions upon billions of 
dollars in your markets. For this, your return 
is treason to our common Government, and mur- 
der and robbery uponus. For the sake of peace, 
we have submitted to these wrongs upon our rights 
and institutions for more than forty years. Against 
these wrongs we have entered ten thousand pro- 
tests, that to-day, like ‘‘ angels, trumpet-tongued, 


plead the deep damnation’’ of your conduct to | 


us. The Union that was formed for our mutual 
protection youare seeking to make to us an engine 
Segrenears cheat and snare. 

W 
of the North, whose intellects did honor to hu- 
man nature, and whose deeds of patriotism upon 
this floor, and im the Senate Chamber, have ae 


North upon this subject, or stay the midnight 
murderous arm uplifted for our destruction. Your 
promise you may keep to the ear, but you will 
break it to the hope. haa have raised a tempest 
upon this subject you cannot control. It is 
sweeping over the land with surging tides, threat- | 
ening to engulf the Republic. You now sink 
back appalled, protest your innocent intentions, 
as *‘ though hell was not paved with these,’’ 
Another revolution you are seeking to create 
like that ofa Danton and Rabespierre. It overrode 
all the powers of the State, disorganized Govern- | 
ment, trampled upon innocence and virtue, and | 
sacrificed one million of the bravest sons of France. 
Not content with this, it even entered the sacred 


| temples ofreligion,and, with blasphemous shouts, 
arts and secences; we have encouraged your in- || 


|| eried, ** Victory! victory !”’ 


looked up at the very throne of Divinity, and 
; 1 It will overwhelm 
you, as it did them. Against all this, as a Rep- 


_ resentative of a loyal, Union-loving, law-abiding | 


|| people, I raise my voice of solemn protest. 


1ere are now all the great national statesmen | 


_ hour is at hand, if there is no escape, if the fell 


imperishable luster upon our country’s history. | 


God in his providence has removed some that || 


they might not live to this hour, when their un- 
> 

because they were ‘* just.” 
Massachusetts, who owes more to the achieve- 


uence and learnmg 


m? 


surpassed clox 
other event in 
a monument erected to his memory should stand 
in the public grounds im the city of Boston. But 


than to any 


his fame is safe; itis beyond the power of fanati- | 


rateful countrymen would hurl them from power, | 
Even the State of || 


ver history, to-day complains that | 
_ New York yield the floor to enable me to make || 


Bi 


It 
may avail nothing; but, as God liveth, I charge 
you here to-day, before heaven and earth, with 


| Ashmore, Avery, Barksdale 
bureb, B / 
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___ December 16, 
Walden, Walton, Cadwalader Cc. Washburn, Ellihu B. 
wor a por Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 
Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, 

Branch, Bure urnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, 
Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton 
Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jar- 











| nette, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, 
Garnett, Gartrell, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, 


Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, 
Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, 
Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, McClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Rust. 
Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, Steven- 
son, James A. Stewart. Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Under 
wood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, Woodson, and 


| Wright. 


For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Boteler, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Camp 
bell, H. Winter Davis, Etheridge, Hale, J. Morrison Harriv, 


| Haskin, Hatton, Hill, Junkin, James M. Leach, Mallory, 


Maynard, Millward, Laban 'T’. Moore, Moorhead, Edward 


| Joy Morris, Nelson, Nixon, Pennington, Quarles, Schwartz, 


being the instigators of the unnumbered ills that || 


now threaten the overthrow of the Republic. 1 | 
am no alarmist; I make no threats; I have told 
you what you yourselves do know. Iam nodis- 
unionist; for its preservation | would imperil my 
life, my all, save honor. God grant that the Cap- 
itol where we stand, the flag that waves above us, 
without a star effaced, may stand and wave for- 
ever. But,if the worst must come, if that terrible 


calamity of disunion is upon us, pressed on by 
northern aggression, | want to see my native 
South plant herself upon the Constitution of the 
country, raise it before her as her shield, spread 
it above her as her banner, and, when the contest 


| comes, appealing to the God of battles, let her 
ments of her great Webster, in this and the other || 

. 7" . j 
end of the Capitol, both made classic by his un- | 


in defense of their rights and honor. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE obtained the floor. 


} 
last son stand and fall, if such be His providence, | 
Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman from | 


| a motion that the House proceed to a ballot for 


cism and hate to destroy. He will live forever in | 


history. His revilers, in Massachusetts, may as- 


sail his good name; but he will live when they | 


are forgotten. In their unnatural attack upon his 
memory, they may acquire an immortality; but 
it will be an immortality like that of the incendi- 
ary who set fire to the Ephesian temple—immortal 
in infamy. 


I repeat, who fills the places of your Webster, | 


your Everett, your Marcy, your Dickinson, your 


fecling, 
test of 1850, upholding the arm of the 
ficator, as did Aaron the arm of Moses 


battle of the Union was being fought? 


been stricken down, one by one, because they sus- | 


| pur 


Speaker? 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I yield for that | 
»08C. 
Mr. WINSLOW, Ithen move that the House 


proceed now to a ballot for Speaker. 
The motion was agreed to, | 


Mr. KEITT. 1 


move that there be a call of 


| the House. 


tained » national policy from their high places in | 


the other end of the Capitol, and because their | 


great hearts knew no North, no South, no East, 
no West—nothing save their whole country. 
In their stead you have elevated a Sewarp and 
Kune, a Bineuam and Cuanpier,a Wiison and 
Soemner, a Haran, Gaines, and Troms, 
advocates of an “irrepressible conflict,’ whose 
bounded vision is measured by the limits of the 
free States, and whose powers are exerted in the 
Federal councils to crush and overwhelm in ruins 
fifteen of the sovereign States of this Union ina 
war of hate, fanaticism, denunciation, and rapine, 
engendered by sectional feelings. The Constitu- 
tion and laws, until of late, have stood between 
them and their purpose, and the safety of the 
South. 

But, sir, fanaticism knows no law but hate, 
and heeds @o counsel but madness. It has over- 
leaped the laws and the Constitution of the coun- 
try, and you have now given us the blood-stained 
evidence of your unalterable purpose, upon the 
soil of Virginia. Are these things to be endured? 


can they be endured? will they be endured? | 


Never, never! Is it any answer to us, is it any 


earnest of safety, that you now stand forth upon 
this floor and say you regret this attack upon 
the rights and liberties of a sister State? No, sir. 
These regrets are not sincere; they do not reach 
the evil; they erect no barrier to northern mad- 
ness; they will not et 
upon our borders, silence the agitation of the 


unish the thief that lurks | 


The roll of the House was called, and the fol- 


; : : YOM" || lowing members failed to answer to their names: 
Cass, and Stuart, some of whom in act, and allin |} 


stvod forth in the dark and perilous con- | 
great paci- | 
, while the | 
They have | 


Messrs. Brown, Crark B. Cocnurane, Jenkins, | 
Kituiwerr, Kunkxet, Lanprum, and Statt- 
WORTH. 

During the call, 


The motion was agreed to. | 
' 
| 


Mr. TAYLOR stated that Mr. Lanprum was | 


detained from the House by sickness, and had 
paired off with Mr. Morse. 


Mr. STEWART, of Maryland, stated that Mr. || 


Kunxet had paired off with Mr. Crark B. Cocn- 
RANE. 
SEVENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House proceeded to a seventh ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 227; necessary to a choice, 114; 
of which— 
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So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messts. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashicy, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Butlinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burrougits, Butter- 
field, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Co- 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Ed- 
wards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 
Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hall, Hel- 
mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, Irvine, Francis W. 


| Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. 


| Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, 
| Kean, MceKuight, McPherson, Morrill, Olin, 


| Royee, Sedgwick 
1} William Stowart, Stratton, 


Marston, Mc- 
Palmer, Perry, 
Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, 


Pettit, Porter 
~ . Somes, ulding, Spinner, Stanton, 
Thayer, Theaker, 
Van Wyck, Wade, 


Tempkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 


|| win, Covode, Curtis 
|| ton, Edwards, Eliot, 


Scranton, William N. H. Smith, Stevens, Stokes, Vance, 
Verree, Webster, and Wood. E 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. 
Clark, Reynolds, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Boteler—Mr. Hardeman. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 

For Mr. McQueen—Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE resumed the floor. 

Mr. WINSLOW. If the gentleman will rive 
way, I will move that the House proceed to 
another ballot, with the understanding, that if the 
vote is ineffectual, the House will adjourn over 
until Monday. [Cries of ** No!’ “No!’’} 

Mr. GRO I cannot consent to adjourning 
until Monday. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I yield to a motion 
that the House proceed to another ballot. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. GILMER. Mr. Clerk, I rise to withdraw 
my name from the list of candidates, and to ex- 
ress my thanks to those gentlemen with whom 
agree politically, for the support they have given 
me. I must also say that I feel in no less degree 
complimented by the votes of gentlemen with 
whom I very much disagree in one great political 
point. I now put in nomination Hon. ALexan- 
per R. Bore.en, of Virginia; and, I think, from 
the indication given, that, if we have a corre- 
sponding concession on the other side, we can, in 
the next ballot, furnish ourselves with a Speaker. 


EIGHTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


The House then proceeded to an eighth ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 
115; of which— 
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So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Mesers. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashicy, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burniam, Burreughs, Butter- 
tield, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Cor- 

Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edger- 
, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, 


El y 


| Frank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Guriey, Hale, Hall, 
| Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 


Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 
yon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longuecker, Loomis, 

ovejoy, Marston, McKean. MeKuight, McPherson, Mill- 
ward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Nixon, Olin, 
Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, Potter, Pottle, 
Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, 


| Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, Stevens, 


William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tomp 
kins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, Van Wyck, Verree, Wade, 
Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader ©. Washburn, Ellibu B. 
Washburne, Israei Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock--Messrs. Allen, Ashmore, Avery, Barks 
dale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyee, Braneh, Burch, Bur 
nett, John B. Clark,Clemens,Clopton,Cobb, John Cochrane, 
Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, Reuben Davis, Dimmick, Edmundson, English, 
Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartreil, Hamilton, Jobn T. Har 
ris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, 
Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, Larrabee, Leake, 
Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, Elbert 5S. Mar 
tin, MeClernand, Mec’ , MeRae, Miles, Millson, Mont 

wery, Sydenbam Moore, lsaac N.Morris, Niblack, Noell, 

endleton, Peytou, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Rob 
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inson, Ruffin. Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, Wil- 
liam Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, 
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Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, | 


and Wright. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. An- 
derson, William C. Anderson, Bouligny, Brabson, Bri 
Bristow, De Jarnette, Etheridge,Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Mor- 
rison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James M. Leach, Mallory, May- 
nard, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, William N. it. 
Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, and Woodson. 

For Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrain, Horace F. 
Clark, Reynolds, and Riggs. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davic. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Mr. John G. Davis. 

For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Boteler. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Me Queen—Mr. Pugh. 

Pending the vote, ; 

Mr. MORSE stated that his pair with Mr. 
Lanprvn extended all through the day, and to all 
votes for Speaker. 

Mr. WINSLOW. 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


quarter past three p. m.) the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, December 17, 1859. 


The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
by Rev. T. M. Carson. 

Lhe Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
motion of Mr. Hickman to amend the Journal 
of Friday, 9th instant, on which Mr. Joun Cocn- 
RANE was entitled to the floor. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man yield me the floor for a pre explanation? 


I move that the House do 








Prayer 


Mr. JOHN COCHRAN Certainly. 
Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. Mr. Clerk, I have 


a very strong distaste for personal explanations, 
and did not think I ever should ask the indulgence 
of the House to make one; nor would I now ask 
it were it not that the matter relates directly to 
the debates of the House. In the usually accurate 
and reliable reports of the New York Herald I 
find the following, purporting to be a portion of 
the speech made by me upon Thursday: 

* Did the candidate [Mr. Suerman] of that party as 
Speaker rise to disavow such-sentiments (tending to excite 
servile insurrection)? No; no such sign of disavowal was 
made.” 

Sir, I said preciscly the reverse; distinctly stat- 
ing that the candidate for the Speakership on the 
eae side did instantly rise and disavow 
them. 


Again: 

*“T am bound to the South; I am identified with the 
South and her slave institutions.” 

I said nothing of the sort, or resembling it, but 
foe reverse. [said I was nota northern man, 
east of all a “‘ northern nian with southern prin- 
ciples’’—that I was nota southern man, not “true 
to the South”’ as South, nor to southern princi- 
ples; but that 1 was a western man; and, within 
and subordinate to the Constitution and the Union, 
a western sectionalist. 

There are other minor crrors in the summary 
of the Herald, which will appear from the official 
reportofthe speech. So farfrommy having made, 
as has been said, an ‘‘ ultra setdioet speech,”’ 
I did make a speech which was ultra and wholly 
western. I said nothing about slavery in the 
Territories. 


THE SPEAKERSUIP. 


Mr. LARRABEE. Will the gentleman from 
New York yield me the floor? 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Certainly. 





Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Clerk, I was handed | 


on yesterday, b 
| Mr. Deamsent 
my own State, and my attention was directed to 
some resolutions that purportto have been adopted 
at a large meeting of Germans in the city of Mil- 
waukee. As it was the intention of that centle- 
man to address the House, and to have these reso- 
lutions read, | begged from him the privilege, as 
a Representative from the State of Wisconsin, to 
have them read myself, and refer to them. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows: 

“Whereas the honorable John Brown was sent, to-day, 
from life to death, by the hangman's hand, because he in- 
tended to carry out practically one idea we approve, to lib 
erate negroes held ti boudag>; and wherras it seems to be 
necessary, in these times of fiint heartedness and timidity, 


the gentleman from Louisiana, | 
a newspaper that is published in | 


CC A 


| toexpress, frankly and openly, radical principles, notwith- 


standing the timid lamentations of the conservatives, and 
the sharoeless sneering of the ignorant rabble and its self- 


| ishness: Therefore 


* Resolved, That we express our highest regard for the 


» || nobie-hearted, courageous, and resolute John Brown, and 


that we will hold him, like other champions of freedom, 
in memory forever. 

* Resolved, That, after having used all means to settle 
the slavery question in a peaceable manner, it is justifiable, 
in our judgment, to attain the object by the way of revolu- 


| tion, and that all responsibility for such a foreed eventuality 


will fall updn the heads of those who refuse, with the ut- 
inost obstinacy, to set aside in a reformatory way an insti- 
tution which is alike a shame for our age and for this Re- 
public. 


** Resolved, That we, as adopted citizens, especially, who 


had brought love of freedom and hate against tyranny of || 


every kind to this country with us, feel bound to raise vig- 
orously our voice against the institution of slavery, which 
degrades the slaves as well as their masters, and which 
endangers this Republic, the preservation and welfare of 
which we sincerely wish. 


** Resolved, To publish these resolutions in all anti-sla- | 


very papers of the city of Milwaukee.” 

Mr. GROW. What newspaper is that read 
from ? 

Mr. LARRABEE. From the Wisconsin Free 
Democrat. If either of my colleagues do not rec- 
ognize that paper as a Republican newspaper, I 


| chair, I shall 


| that recommendation. 


would be glad to have him rise in his place and || 


stateso. | may ask, b 
editorial from the same newspaper, indorsing fully 
these resolutions, and expressing, in language 
which conforms to the resolutions themselves, its 
hearty sympathy with them. 


y-and-by, to have read an | 


It was stated the | 


otherday, by an honorable Senator from my State, | 
in the other wing of the Capitol, that no Repub- || 


lican newspa 
yorted John 
Giants. Perhaps the fact had not been brought 
to his attention; for, if it had, he would not have 
made the statement. I have now in my hand this 
Republican newspaper from the State of Wiscon- 
sin, which entertains these sentiments, which sus- 


a in the Northwest had yet sup- | 
3rown In his invasion of the soil of 


tains these resolutions, and which supports the | 


object of John Brown in his incursion into Vir- 
ginia, to the fullest extent. Now, 1 need not to 
be informed by leading influential and patriotic 
Germans in the State of Wisconsin that these 
resolutions, which purport to have been adopted 
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pots party from occupying that 
> content. 

Now, sir, ] am an anti-Lecompton Democrat. 
I was an anti-Lecompton Democrat whea that 
issue was a live issue. When the President sent 
in his message recommending the admission of 
Kansas under the Lecompton constitution—al- 
though I had been a Democrat from my carhest 
youth, and although I was but a private citizen— 
1 felt it to be my duty to my party to dissent from 
I know that it is always 
a dangerous thing for a man to stand up agaist 
his party. J know the benefit of party orgamza- 
tion. I know that when a man takes his stand 
outside of that organization, yet claiming to rep- 
resent its principles, he is charged with doing 
violence to the principles of his party, and tending 
to disrupt the organization itself. 

But, sir, the Democrats of the State of Wiscon- 
sin took ground almost unanimously against the 
Lecompton policy of the Administration. While 
it was a living issue before the country, they stood 
there firm and fast. When it was settled by the 
adoption of the English bill, and by the vote of the 
people of Kansas under that bill, they recognized 
itas an issue gone into the past, and from that day 
to this there has been no recognition of any distine- 
tion between Democrats in that State. Looking to 


tive of the Re 


the near approach of the contest of 1860, we thought 
| that we could not afford to throw away time on dead 


and past issues, when we had before us an active 
energetic foe, all pervading in the northern States, 
that demanded of every man that was a Democrat, 
or claimed to be a Democrat, to stand by his organ- 


| ization whatever his private griefs might be. And, 


| by a large meeting of German-American citizens, || 


are not the expression of the opinion of that class 
of citizens in the State of Wisconsin. 


I have lived among these men for the last four- | 


teen years. I have lived in a county where the 
whole county organization and government were 
carried on by German citizens; and I feel it my 
duty here to say,in behalf of that people, that no 
more intelligent, no more loyal, no more patriotic 
men live onthe soil of the United States, than they 
are. They are sternly hostile to fanaticism, and 
to sentiments of disunion and war on the South. 


For fear it may have gone out to this House | 


and to the country that the sentiments contained 
in these resolutions are the sentiments of that 
class of our citizens, | have felt it my duty here— 
although | know that if | were to consult mere 
inferior views of personal success I would not 


siemens to address the House to-day—when my 
State has been alluded to here as resisting the laws 


of the United States, as helping on this sentiment 


sir, | have always understood that when we find 


| wrongs and errors in our own party, the very best 


way to right those wrongs or to cure those errors 
is to remain inside of the organization; not to go 
out of it; not to join the Opposition; but to remain 
inside the party organization, and there let our 
voices be heard. Now, to show that there is no 
issue between the different wings of the Demo- 
cratic party, [ need only mention the fact that 
every Democratic convention in every northwest- 
ern State has indorsed the national Administration 
upon all its measures except upon this Lecompton 
issuc, and that being out of the way, there is now 
no division between the Democrats m that section, 


| except a discrimination which is attempted to be 
| kept up by a few office-holders; but their number 
| is so insignificant that they can hardly be digni- 
| fied with the name of a party. 


Sir, | have been astonished to hear gentlemen 
on this floor, who were Democrats, and who say 
they are Democrats, charging upon the Adminis- 


tration of Mr. Buchanan that it is wicked, that it 


is corrupt, that it is infamous. Why, sir, if this 
is so, I have learned the fact for the first time. I 
think I have watched the course of the President 


|| as carefully as those gentlemen have; and, al- 


of disunion and aggression on the South, to rise | 
in my place arid roll back these accusations against | 


the State which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent. Perhaps, sir, if I were impressed with a 
full consciousness of the vmenaiilies that rests 
upon me, and if | were to measure that responsibil- 


eople—more than in either 
of the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode 


| ity by the amount of pepulation which [ claim to | 
| represent on this floor, being over three hundred 
} and sixty thousand 


Island, or Oregon, and more than the white popu- | 


lation of Mississippi or Arkansas—! would be 
very cautious and very careful as tp what I said 
on this floor 

Having said thus much, ifthe House will give me 
its attention, | will submita few remarks. I promise 
not to detain the House long. 1 do not hope to 
say anything that will induce gentlemen upon the 
other side to change their course of action in the 
slightest; but if 1 can say anything that will in- 


duce those who help to make up the opposition 


to the Republican party in this House—those 


claiming to belong to national organizations, and | 


to be opposed to the doctrines and to the genius 
and spirit of the Republican party—if I can say 
anything to these that will lead them to unite with 
us, for the purpose of preventing the representa- 


though there have been many things that I 
might not myself sulgscribe to, yet, at the same 
time, I know the high responsibility of that posi 
tion; | know that but few men can fill it with 
out being surrounded with difficulties; [ know 


| that it is the most delicate, the highest, and the 


most honorable position that a man can fill upon 
earth; and I always yield to the President of the 
United States the highest possible respeet. J en- 
tertain those sentiments, to-day, for the present 


| occupant of the executive charr, and it matters 


| eral offices. 


not to me whether he recognizes me as a Demo- 
erat or not, in the mere distribution of paltry Fed- 
Why, sir, that is but the smallest 
part of the duty of a Representative: it is the 
smallest field on which he can operate. No man 
should visit his mere personal grievances on his 
party. If there is any good whatsoever in party 
organization, it is for the purpose of carrying out 
practical principles; and no man should join a 
party for the mere attainment of his own sclfish 
ends and purposes. We should give no aid or 
comfort, in any way, to the Opposition party. 
Now, there are gentlemen upon this floor, who 


| think preeisely as L did on the Lecompton ques- 


tion, who claim to be Democrats, and were elected 
as advocates of Democratic principles, and yet, 
for sometime, they have voted for the gentleman 
who has been put in nomination by the Republi- 
can party. Why is this? They could not, if they 
were to try, give any higher proof of their attach- 
ment to Republican principles than !)y voting for 
the gentleman who has been nominated by the 
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Re publican party Now, sir, I hold that no man 

who claims to be a Democrat, or who is a Dem- | 
ocrat in heart and in principle, ought to give aid 
or comfort, by his vote or by his voice, to the 
Reoublican party upon this floor. 

Now, gentlemen, we who compose the ma- 
jority of the members upon this floor all agree 
upon one thing, and that is: that the ae 
party organization of the North is purely a sec- 
tional organization; and we must all agree that 
the inevitable result of the organization of sec- 
tional parties in this country must be the rupture 
of the American Union. I ask you if we have 
not met here to-day, face to face, that identical 
state of facts which the Father of his Country, in 
his Farewell Address, warned the American people 
against allowing to exist? I ask you if we do not 
find, and have not found, since 1856, the orean- 
ization of a great party based wholly on geo- 
graphical lines? The Republican party is a purely 
sectional party. ‘Their great leader, Mr. Sewarp, 
in his Rochester speech, enunciated the doctrine 
that there is an irrepressible conflict between the 
North and South—between free labor and slave 
labor. 

I know not what could have induced him to 
announce this belief on his part. Ambition some- 
times will lead men to go toa greater extent than 
any other passion. It may be, but it is not for 
me to question his motives, that with his eye fixed 
upon the eres chair, he knows that the 
only way he can reach it is by appealing to sec- 
tional passion and sectional prejudice. 

Why, sir, if any proof were required of the fact 
that the Republican party is aggressing upon the 
rights of the people of the South, it may be found 
in the platform of that party in the northwestern 
States. ‘The platform of the Republican party in 
my own State contains doctrines which are inim- 
ical to the rights of the South, and the rights of 
the North even, under the Federal Constitution. | 
They distinctly asseverate, sir, that they will resist 
the execution of the fugitive slave law. They 
denounce that law as unconstitutional, They say 
distinctly that they will never allow another slave 
State to come into the American Union. Look at 
the State of Massachusetts, with her personal lib- 
erty act; look at my own State, with her habeas 
corpus act, referred to by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Curry;] look at the fact thai a very 
large proportion of Christian ministers who fill 
the palin of the North are members of the Repub- 
lican party, and that they persistently denounce 
African slavery asa sin against God and human- 
ity. We see sectional church organizations; we 
see those church organizations fostered and kept 
alive purely by this antagonism in the North to 
the institution of slavery in the South. In the 
State of Ohio a distinguished gentleman, who has 
occupied the bench there ever since my own boy- 
hood days, has been ostracised by the Republican 
party for daring to stand up and decide the fugi- 


| people, and take advantage of them, for the pur- 


| acts with the Republican party? 


pose of getting seats upon this floor. When they 


get here, however, they announce different senti- | 


ments from those they have declared at home. 
Let me ask my anti-Lecompton friends why it 
is that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
Why simply 
because, while that party is wrong, he will re- 
main inside the organization, and therein correct 
the wrong. That is what we shoulda«lo at all 
times; but I fear that he cannotedo it. I fear that 
it will be utterly impossible for him to nation- 
alize the Republican party. I know that it will 
be impossible for him to carry along with him, 
upon the Philadelphia platform, any large portion 
of the Republican party of the Northwest. He 
denounces the Helper book, but his candidate for 
Speaker does not. He denounces the 
raid, but Governor Chase does not. 
Now, sir, Ll ask why it ts that with these facts 
before us, with this Helper book issued and cir- 
culated for the purpose of exciting bad passions 
against the people of the South—I ask why it is 
that the Republican candidate for Speaker does 
not rise in his place and denounce the infamous 
sentiments of that book? Will it not go before the 
country, because of his silence, that he approves 
of it? I donot say that he fears to lose votes if 
he gets up on the floor and denounces that book. 


He may have his own policy; but, sir, [ tell him | 


that his silence upon this floor, upon this matter, 
carries with it the significant fact that he does 


|| indorse that Helper book. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, it will not be denied by gen- | 
tlemen upon the other side, that there is a large | 
and controlling element in the Republican party | 


which is in favor of making aggression upon the 
rights of the people of the South. They will not 
deny that there is a large and controlling portion 


| of that party which is opposed to the execution 


of the fugitive slave law. They will not deny 


| that there is a large element of that party which 


tive slave law to be consti@ational. 1} 


And, Mr. Clerk, here is this gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Cornwin,}] who has only furnished his 
complexion to the Republican party—would to | 
God he had imbued them with some of his national | 
principles—here, sir, is that gentleman standing 
alone in his position so far as I amable to observe. 
He claims upon this floor that he is arepresenta- 


and of the Republican party of the Union. 
not so. 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa | 
would be denounced as Democratic sentiments. He 


\| gentlemen from the North or t 
tive of the Republican party of the State of Ohio || 
It is 1 
His sentiments enunciated in the States || 


never could runas a Republican candidate ineither || 


of those States. Does he say that he will never 
vote for the admission of another slave State? 
Does he say that he believes the fugitive slave law 
to be unconstitutional? Does he say that he will | 
resist the operation of that law? No, sir; he does 
not say so; but he stands upon the Philadelphia 
platform. 

Mr. Clerk, I will tell you where the trouble is. | 


In their national convention, the Republican party | 


endeavored to frame a national platform. The 


attempt to make their party national; but when |) 


they go to State conventions they frame a different | 


- | 
sort of platform. 


When they go upon the stump |' 


they talk different sentiments from those contained |) 


in their national platform. 
and again, Republican orators before the people 


denouncing slavery as a curse, and slaveholders || 
' 


as monsters. ‘They appeal! to the feelings of the 


I have heard, time |! 


will never submit to the admission of another 
slave State into the Union. 
not deny that, without that element, that strength, 
they cannot carry a single northern State, or a 
single congressional district. And yet, how is it 
when they come here? Has a man got up upon 
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treme wing of the Republican party of the North; 
| not the teachings of such men as the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] the gentleman from 


|| Illinois, [Mr. Keiioae,] or the gentleman from 


| Indiana, _{Mr. Kitcore,] who have here de- 
nounced it; but of men who occupy the pulpits of 


| the North, of such papers asthe New York Tri- 


| bune, of such men as Wendell Phillips—that it 


|| is the result of such teachings, and that it can be 


Brown || 


And, sir, they will | 


ascribed to no other. 
[ have listened upon this floor with great pain 
to statements made by southern men, calmly, 


| coolly, and deliberately, of what is the state of 

public sentiment in heir own sections of the 
Union. I refer not now to the passionate appeals 
of some gentlemen; I refer not now to the indig- 
nant denunciations of others; but I refer to the 
calm and deliberate statements of gentlemen who 
are advanced in years, who have occupied for a 
long time seats upon this floor, who are recog- 
| nized, even by gentlemen upon the other side, as 
national men, sound men, intelligent, and patri- 
otic men—statements made by those men that 
there is imminent danger that the South must 
divide from the North. 

Sir, | have never until recently allowed myself 
to think for one moment that a dissolution of the 
American Union was a possible thing. But, sir, 
I am constrained to say that if men’s passions 
are worked upon as they have been for a few 
years past; if the North shall persistently excite 
feeling against the South and the South reécho 
it against the North, that the dissolution of the 
Union is not a question of time, but that it may 
be now here, though we may be going through 
the forms of Government. You may be sitting 
upon this floor thinking you are representing 
constituencies at home, but I tell you that when 
men can be arrayed against each other, as we 
see they are here, one little overt act, one step 
| too far, may precipitate that result which we all 
| say we fear. Now, sir, I have always thought 
that this Government of ours was like a perpetual 
motion; that it would run itself; that it would 
run in spite of politicians and not because oe, 
| assistance they could render toit. I want to think 





‘| so yet, and T want to see the time come, and 


this floor to represent the peculiar views of Hor- | 


ace Greeley? j 
the opinions of the Wisconsin Republican party, 
or of the Republican party of Minnesota, of 
Michigan, or of lowa? No, sir; notone. Is there 


a man upon that side of the House who will say, | 


in his place, that he will never vote for the ad- 
mission of another slave State into the Union? 
Is there a man there who will say that he will 
resist the fugitive slave law? WNotone of them has 
risen in his place to say these things. Why do 
they keep silence ? Why is it, when they know 


the fact that the South is justly indignant and ex- | 
cited at the sentiments of the Republican party in | 
the North, that they allow two or three men, who | 
have hearts and intellects moved with a love for | 


the Union, to speak for them? Why do they 

keep silence, and permit sentiments to be ex- 

pressed as theirs, when they do not entertain 
them? 

How great, sir, will be the responsibility of those 

Ne South who will 

aid in any way the election of the representative 


of the peculiar sentiment we denounce. Whether | 


they be South Americans, or whether they be anti- 
Letompton Democrats, how greatis their respons- 
ibility! I hope, gentlemen, that, before you take 
another ballot, you may reflect that what you may 
do indirectly may do as great injury to your 
organization as anything you may do directly. 


| These anti-Lecompton Democrats who do not act 


with me and éhose around me, as I understand it, 


notwithstanding they were elected outside of the || 


Democratic organization, yet were elected as Dem- 
ocrats. They were elected enunciating Demo- 
cratic principles. They were elected upon their 


pledges to support, not the Philadelphia, but the | 


Cincinnati platform. Any action, therefore, upon 
their part, or non-action, which leads to Republi- 
can success, is a violation of their ple-'zes before 
the people. 


crats, and not Republicans. 


Now, sir, | have never had any doubt but that | 


the raid of John Brown at aot 9 Ferry was 
the lggitimate result of the teachings of an ex- 


Has anybody got up to enunciate | 


leare not whether their course is | 
action or non-action; they were elected as Demo- | 


| come shortly, when men may meet together upon 
this floor like brothers, join in social intercourse, 
join hand in hand to carry out those public meas- 
ures which are necessary for the good of the 


|| country; when northern men can go to the South 


| and southern men go to the North, and each be 
reecived by the other like brothers. 

But, sir, I fear we have reached the legitimate 
and necessary result of these passionate appeals 
to sectional prejudices. Gentlemen may say here 
that they meant nothing when they incorporated 
such principles into their platforms—the Tosisine 
of resistance to the extension of slavery, and the 
doctrine that, under no conceivable circumstances, 
will they allow another slave State to be admitted 
into the Union. You may come here and take 
back those words, or explain away their signifi- 
cance, but of What avail is it? A man may go 
into the streets and collect a mob around him, 
may appeal to their passions, and he may not 
mean what he says; but can he tell how the men 
that hear him may act? can he tell how many 
John Browns may be in the crowd who may prac- 
ticalize his teachings upon the first occasion? So 
it is with the enunciation of the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, the leader of the Republican 
party, that there is an irrepressible conflict be- 
tween free and slave labor. Suppose it were true 
as an abstract proposition, no great leader of a 
great party in this country should have enunciated 
such a doctrine; no leader, no patriot, would have 
crystallized it into expression or publicity. It 
| may be the truth, though I do not admit it, and 
_ in the minds of some men it may be a philosoph- 
| ical fact, that there is a conflict between free and 
slave labor. A gentleman may have entertained 
that sentiment with sincerity, but does it become 








him, knowing the fact that slavery exists in south- 
ern States by virtue of the guarantees of the Federal 
Constitution, to enunciate it inany public speech? 
How does he know how many John Browns may 
hear him who will carry out his teachings, not in 
the way he desired to have them carried out, but 
in a way that they might seek out for themselves? 

There is one other significant fact; and that is, 
| that you never hear a Republican speaker, either 
| here or at the hustings, denouncing abolition sen- 
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timents. I never heard one in my life, and I have 
seen itinno Republican press. Do you denounce 
Wendell Phillips? do you denounce the treasona- 


ble utterances of Cheever? No, you do not. You | 


apply them to your own elevation to office; you 
apply them to the strengthening of your own 
party, and for the purpose of placing a man of 
your own kind in the presidential chair. The 
country is nothing in your view. The rights of 
any portion of it under the Constitution are noth- 
ing in your view. You march over them, tram- 
ple them down, carrying out but the single idea 
of mere ambitious projects to attain the control 
of the Government. Do these men ever vote the 
Democratic ticket? Did Cheever ever vote it? 
Does an Abolitionist ever vote it? Never. But 
these gentlemen on the other side—these national, 
conservative men from Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, 
who have spoken here, will act side by side, in 
the oalitiant battles of the country, with those 
men who, they know, are preaching treason to 
the country and to the Constitution. TI have had, 
at one time, respect for the Republican organi- 
zation. I have respect for that principle in their 
atform which says that it is In the power and 
is the duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
Territories. I know from whence it came—from 
the hitherto action of the Government—and that 
they might rest, as a great party, on that idea. 
Sut I cannot see how they can rest on the State 
platforms or on the doctrines enunciated every day 
on the stump and in their presence. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, I have made this statement 


time and again; | have made this denunciation of 


their peculiar abolition principles time and time 
again. And when I have denounced them, and 


stood up for the Constitution and the rights of 


all sections of the Union, | have been myself 
denounced as adouchface, as a tool of the South. 
And itis for you, gentlemen of the South, to know 
the fact that we men of the North who stand by 
the Constitution and its compromises and guar- 
antees have to meet this sectional organization 
face to face every day of our lives. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, on this question of slavery I 
probably differ from most gentlemen on this floor. 
i do not think that there is any irrepressible con- 
flict between free labor and slave labor. I do not 
think it is there the conflict is; I think the con- 
flict is the world-recognized one between the races 
of men. I have never subscribed to the doctrine 
of the unity of the human race. I do not believe 
that it is a single race of men. I believe in the 
plurality of races. The trouble with us here in 
this country is simply that there is a conflict of 
races. That conflict commenced when we first 
peopled or attempted to people this continent. We 
found here a race of men with distinguishing and 
marked characteristics, differing from ourselves. 


The trouble with the African is, that with us he | 


is out ofhis place and position onthe earth. Does he 
not possess marked characteristics distinguishing 
him, not only in colorand in form, butin mentaland 
moral organization? Does he not differ from the 
white man, the red man, the yellow man? 
not every race its peculiarities differing from the 
others? Now what is the marked characteristic 
of the black man—the African? Itis that he pos- 
sesses the principle of affection, controlling him 
at all times and predominating in him, to a much 
greater degree than it is possessed by any other 
race. It 3s that principle which subjugates his 
other passions and controls them. Now, whatis 
the distinguishing characteristic of the white man? 
It is his intellect, with which he controls his af- 
fections and will, at all times. Hence, the white 
race is the race to form governments, to establish 
seminaries of learning, to invent the press, the 
telegraph, the steam engine, to spread Christian- 
ity, to go on conquering, and to conquer all races 
with which it comes in contact. That has been 
its history. That will be its history. 

Now, what is the distinguishing characteristic 
of the red man—of the North American Indian? 


THE 


Has || 


lt is his will, resulting in carrying out the prin- | 


ciple of revenge. That principle in the North 
American Indian absolutely controls his affections 
and his intellect. 

Thus you have the race of intellect and the race 
of will in contact. What is the natural result? 
Either one or the other must be exterminated. Is 
not that going on now? Where is the red man? 
Fading away before the progress of the white 
man, You hh 


ave not enslaved the red man, al- | 


| and | a 
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| though Massachusetts attempted to do it at an | 


| earl 

| the 
in contact with the race of intellect, that race com- 
pels him and coerces him to some form or other 
of servitude; and, from the fact that he does pos- 
sess this qualification he becomes a servant. If 
he did not possess it, you could not make him a 
slave. Withoutintellect, without invention, with- 
out the marked characteristics which distinguish 
the other two races—tither intellect or will—when 
you place him in contact with the white race, he 
must be subjugated into servitude. 

And after all—recognizing the fact that the black 
man is out of his place on the earth when in con- 
tact withthe white race,that he was here, is here, 
will be here—the only question is, what particular 
form of servitude he willbe in. Itisnot aquestion 
of slavery or freedom. It is nota question of citi- 

, zenship, or ofservitude and inferiority. It is a ques- 
tion of the form of servitude—nothing else. What 
would we do with these men, if free? What could 
the North do with these millions, if they were 
there free? You know we do not want them with 
us. You know that the action of every northern 

| State, with the exception of one or two, is dizected 
persistently to driving out these black men. You 
know that when you fought your battles in Kan- 
sas, Where was carried out practically the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty, and when you formed a 
constitution there—you not only did not make 
citizens of negroes, but you absolutely prohibited 
negroes from coming within the borders of the 
State. 

Now, what would you do with them? You do 
not want them at th: You could not take 
care of them as well as their masters can, who 
have lived with them from their youth up. You 
cannot break apart this organization and this sys- 
tem that has cutwined itself into every social and 
political fiber of that great people who inhabit one 
half of the Union. No radical or sudden change 
can take place. Do you mean to accomplish it by 
slow means? Do you mean to do what your 

| press, your stump speeches, your sermons in 
church every Sabbath, recommend? Do you mean 
to do it by the adoption of your platforms which 
are antagonistic to the principles of the Constitu- 
tion? Do you mean todo it by holding one posi- 
tion before the people, and coming here and hold- 
ing a differentone? You cannot do it in that way. 
You cannot do it inside the American Union. If 
you do it at all, you must do it outside of the 
Union. The idea of a peaceable solution of such 


y day in the history of thatcolony. But with 
l 


North. 


ack man, the race of affection, when he is | 
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| a question never has addressed itself to my judg- | 


ment. Itcannot be done peacefully by any party 
organization whatsoever. It is a problem which 
isin the hands of God, and which can only be 
solved by the slow progress of time. 

Gentlemen on the other side, and Republican 
orators at the North, always appeal to the Decla- 
ration of Independence—that all men are created 
equal; and they go on toargue from that, directly 
and positively, that these black men were intended 
to be included in that Declaration and to be incor- 
porated as citizens under this system of Govern- 
ment of ours. Now, sir, this is a mere abstract 
| statement. It could not have been that Jefferson 
meant that all men were created with equal rights 
under any particular form of government; for we 


human intellect, and human will. What did he 
mean? It is true that they are equal in the sight 
of God; they bear the same relation to time and 
| eternity that we all do; but they are not created 
with equal political rights, nor was it ever so in- 





slavery existed at the time the Constitution was 
formed, and if it had been intended to incorporate 
these men in this political community it would 
have been so said in the Constitution itself. 
Now, I want to say a few words to gentlemen 
upon this side of the House. I know that these 
words would come with much greater force from 
some other person than myself. I willacknowledge 
that I neni not place myself in the position of 
attempting to advise those gentlemen who are 


when I have had so little experience in this arena, 
but I have a few words to say to you, gentlemen, 
ye you will hear me. 

A studious silence has been preserved on the 
other side of this House. I suppose the philos- 


tended. We know precisely the contrary, because | 


acting with me in the organization of the House | 


know that government does not proceed directly || 
from God, but is the result of human thought, | 


ale tee 


ophy of it is, that they may go to the country and 


say that we are consuming the time in debate in- 
stead of voting. I suppose the philosophy of it 
is, that there is a contrariety of senument upon 
that side of the House, and that, if Mr. Saeaman 
should get up and declare his true senuiments—if 
he should place himself by the side of Mr, Cor- 
win, he could not get the whole of that side to 
vote for him, and coasequently they do not 
allow the clash of sentiment that we do here. 1 
am glad that, in this party of ours, we can dis- 
cuss questions of principle and questions of pol- 
icy, and can disagree; but when the time comes 
to battle our common enemy, we can stand side 
by side and forget our differences. Now, a word 
as to this firebrand which they have attempted to 
throw into our midst—the question of slavery 
in the Territories of the United States. I told 
you all that | was an anti-Lecompton Democrat, 

| that when that issue was alive I differed with you, 
and took early occasion to express my difference, 
but that, when it was dead, 1 buried it. And I 
think it would be very poor policy for us .to per- 
mit it to be dug up again by our enemies, 

Now, gentlemen, this question of slavery in the 
Territories is purely an aon question, in my 
view. Whenagreat party is organized upon prin- 
ciple, itis done for the purpose of carrying out that 
principle upon some present or approaching occa- 
sion, and not as a mere abstraction; not for some- 
thing a hundred years hence, but with reference to 
something that has to be done here, Now, this year 
or next year. Will you tell me what possible prac- 
tical question can come up this winter in regard to 

| any Territory of the United States? Notone. Will 
our friends upon the other side, who are the imper- 

| sonation of the idea of congressional intervention 
to prohibit the extension of slavery, introduce a 
bill prohibiting its existence in any Territory? 
Will they do it this session? Have they done it for 
four years? In 1856, they incorporated that idea 
in their platform. Have they attempted to carry 
it out in either branch of Congress during the last 
four years? I think not, They were elected last 
year upon the same pledge. Will they introduce 

| such a bill this winter? Oh,no; they will not do 

|it. Why not? Because the question is abso- 
lutely settled in the minds of all mtelligent men in 

| every organized Territory in the United States. 
Is it not settled in Washington Territory ?in Utah, 
in Kansas, and in Nebraska? Is it not settled in 
New Mexico? I think it is. 

I think no effort will be made, either on that 
| side of the House or on this, this winter, or the 
| next either, to establish slavery in any one of those 
| Territories, or to prohibit it therefrom. Why? 
| Because the common sentiment of the people of 

those Territories has already settled the question. 
| Kansas has decided that it does not want slavery. 
| Enough said; we are to abide by that. New 
Mexico has decided that she does want slavery: 
enough said; | agree tothat, It is their business, 
and not mine. As an individual, and an American 
citizen, | would be willing to concede to every 
southern man the right to go into every Territory 
with his slaves, and hold them there until a State 
constitution isformed. I would concede that right; 
but of what possible practical use could it be? 
Why, a thousand laws of Congress cannot foree 
| slavery into a Territory against the will of the 
people; and a thousand laws of Congress cannot 
rohibit slavery where the people wantit. Hence, 
| think we might save our time and energies, and 
not throw themaway upona purely abstract ques- 
tion, which is absolutely settled in every Terri- 
tory of the United States. Why not let the ques- 
tion rest? Why keep it alive? Why excite the 
passions of the North against the South, and of 


|| the South against the North? 


|| thus placed under my care and guidance. 


Why, sir, if I were an inhabitant of a southern 
Territory, | should laugh at youmen here, attempt- 
ing to prohibit slavery, if I wanted it; and if I 
werean inhabitant ofanorthern Territory, [should 
| laugh at you for attempting to establish it there, 
_ or to foree it there, if t did not want it. If I lived 
| in a southern Territory, among southern men, 

where slavery existed, | would own slaves my- 
self. I would not think that I was thereby guilty 
of a moral wrong. I would take these servants, 
and I would expend upon them my energies 
and my intellect to train and protect them, and 
in every way to do my duty before God to those 
But, 
'in a northern climate, in Kansas or Nebraska, 
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or my own State, Ido not want slaves. These 
sons of the tropics are of no use tousthere. We 
cannot elevate them to political equality with our- 
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selves, and we do not want them there atall. There | 
is not one man in one hundred thousand, in the | 
Northwest, who wants this race of men among | 


us. I know it. ' 
government. They must be servants, if they come 
among us, without power on our part to direct 
or guide them in their service, lacking, as they do, 
intellect and capacity for progress. 


They are not capable of self- | 


Hence, gentlemen of the South, first, climate, 


and second, the prevailing sentiment of the Fake 1] 
ri- 


of each Territory, will settle the question of A 
can slavery. 

1 submit, then, to you, in all frankness, as a 
brother, as a fellow-citizen of yours, as one acting 


with you inside of the only national party, upon | 


which rests the destiny of this Union—I submit 


to you, who have voted against me; you gentle- | 


men of Pennsylvania, you of New Jersey, you of 
New York, and you of the South, that you ought 


to stand by my side, in resisting the aggression of | 


this Republican arty upon the Constitution. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will 
allow me, I will show him how I think that the 
question of slavery can be introduced at this ses- 
sion of Congress. 
Mr. LARRABEE. 


rupted from my own side of the House. 


When 


I do not like to be inter- | 


the question comes up I will be prepared to act | 


upon it. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 


can arise, and how anti-Lecompton Democrats, 


Leeompton Democrats, and South Americans will || 


differ with the Republican party. A proposition 
may be presented for the organization of the Ter- 
ritory of Arizona. The Republican party holds 
the doctrine that Congress has the power, and that 


I will show you how it 


it is its duty, to exclude slavery from that Terri- | 


tory, or any other. 
from that doctrine, as do the Democrats, both Le- 
compton and anti-Lecompton. 

The Republican party, when it proposes that 
act of prohibition of slavery to Arizona, will then 


The South Americans differ | 


be opposed by all the other parties in this House | 


besides. Does not the gentleman see, then, how 
the question may arise at this session ? : 


Mr. LARRABEE. When that question comes | 


up I will be prepared to act upon it. I will vote 


against any law, either for-establishing or pro- | 


hibiting slavery in any of the Territories of the 
United States. It may be that Arizona will apply 
for a territorial government, and that then the 
question of congressional prohibition of slavery 
will come up. T admit that; but I do not think 
that her application for a territorial government 
is so near at hand as docs the gentleman. The 


gentleman from Georgia has his views, and [ have | 


mine. 4 will try to convince him that I amright 
when the proper time comes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Iam not differing with 
the gentleman as to the want of power in Congress 
to prohibit slavery. I agree with him, and have, 
in what I have said, only showed how the ques- 
tion may arise at this session. 


Mr. LARRABEE. I did notdistinetly hear what | 


the gentleman said. 


known as the southern Opposition. I was much 
pleased with che speech of the honorable gentleman 
trom Tennessee,(Mr. Nerson.] I recognized in 
that speech the sentiments of a national man, the 
sentiments of a man who loved the Union and who 
loved the Constitution. Yet, sir, whilst our senti- 
ments are the same, whilst we both are opposed to 
disunion, both stand upon the Constitution, are 
both determined to give the men of the North, of 
the South, of the East, and of the West, their just 


p Lam glad that we agree. I || 
wish to say a few words to gentlemen who are | 


constitutional rights, our action is entirely differ- | 


ent. Why, sir, after having battled at home with 
this Republican abolition idea, after having been 
charge 
slave of the South, simply because I believed the 
fugitive slave law to be constitutional, simply be- 


with being a doughface and an abject |; 


cause I believed that every State had the right to | 
settle the question of slavery for itself; when I 


come upon this floor and seck to act with men 


who agree with me upen those questions, I find | 
some of them standing aloof and indirectly lend- | 


ing aid and comfort to that very party which | 
have been battling at home. 


If T understand the | 
statement made by the gentleman from Tennes- || 
see, | can respect the sentiment which is at the | (Mr. 


| bottom of their political organization. I do not ‘| Mr. CORWIN. Sound they were. 


i with them, if I understood what he said. 
e said that their organization was based upona 


love of country, upon a love of the Constitution; | 


that it was based upon the idea of preventing one 


relivious denomination, or power, coercing others, | 


or getting the control of this Government. Did 
I understand him aright? 
I can, then, sir, respect the basis of that organi- 
zation, although I cannot agree in the necessity 
or the policy for any such organization. I think 
that there is not the slightest danger from the 
cause stated. 

Now, gentlemen of the southern Opposition, 
those of us, few we may be, who are here from 


| 
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Mr. LARRABEE. Sound, you think they 


_were. [I am sorry I cannot say as much for his 


political teachings, Theard him when he attacked 


| the sub-treasury law in 1840, and when he said, if 


it was not repealed, that it would overcome the 


| Union; that it would knock tho pillars out from 


He assents that I did. | 


under the edifice; and yet the Union exists to-day, 


‘| and my friend exists, and the only thing he has 


done for the good of his country in the mean time 


_ is the furnishing his complexion to the Republican 
_ party. (Laughter.] I have lived a portion of my 
| time with these brave men from the State of Dli- 


nois; and yet, Mr. Clerk, I entertain no allegiance 


| to either ene of those States, or to the State which 


the North, are here after having successfully over- | 


come this abolition idea, this sentiment of ageres- 
sion upon your rights under the Federal Consti- 
tution. Is it not the time now for those who are 
lovers of the Constitution and the Union to act 
together? 


under the Constitution, the South rejected my 
efforts and my sacrifices? 

And, Mr. Clerk, I want gentlemen of the Dem- 
ocratic party from the South to recollect another 


I submit it to you, whether I shall go | 
to my home and have these Republicans charge | 
that when I went for the rights of the South, | 


I, in part, represent here to-day, which shall in 
any eventinterfere with my allegiance to the whole 


. : * 6 
|, American Confederacy. That is my position, and 


that is my sentiment. I tell you gentlemen who 
have been claiming all there is of affection for 
South Carolina and Georgia, that I will resist 
your claim. Those States are as much mine as 
yours; and it’s a very pretty piece of selfishness 
in you to attempt t6 deprive me of my share. I 


| will not contemplate the effects of disunion. Gen- 


| tlemen have contemplated them upon this floor. 


thing: and that is, that the Democratic party of | 


| the North, in the proportion of two to one, ex- 
| ceeds the Democratic party of the South. 
We do not carry States, you will say. 
gentlemen, the time is near at hand when we will 
carry them; and I tell you, gentlemen of the South, 


ment at the North which is determined to drive 
| slavery from the country, that there is pesitively 
no such all-pervading sentiment. It is confined 
| to that wing of the Republican party which is 
represented by Giddings, Greeley, Cheever, and 
that class of men, and not by that part of the Re- 
publican partv which is represented by the gen- 
} tlemar from Ohio—I mean Mr. Corwiy. As far 
as Mr. SuHerman, the candidate of the other side 
for Speaker, is concerned, he is now the incrusta- 
| tion of the abolition idea, unless he gets upon this 
floor and denounces that doctrine. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen of the South, 


'| that I am nota slaveholder, as you know, and I 
. . ' 
do not propose to discuss here the merits or de- | 


merits of your institution of slavery. If I lived 


in your midst, as I said before, { would own | 
slaves, and yet not deem that I was doing a moral | 


wrong to any one, But, gentlemen, there is a 
| necessity, a great necessity, that you and we 
should bury all past differences, and unite upon 
some common ground, in order that we may 
overcome those who are opposed to us. Will 
you do it?) You can do it if you will. 

There isone sentiment which has been advanced 
here by gentlemen of the South, from which I 
| will not omit this opportunity to make my dissent, 
| and that is the right of a peaceful secession from 

the Union. I hold that there is no such right. It 
| is the right of revolution—that I admit. But I will 
| not admit that one State can go outof the Union, 
leaving the Union in existence. The moment one 
of those stars fall, they all fall. You cannot go 
out of the Union leaving an aggregation of States 
behind. In that case a provisional government 
/ must be immediately formed. We cannot exist 
under the Constitation unless every present Amer- 
ican State is inside of and belongs to the Union. 
There is no such thing as an American State out- 
side of the Union, As for mysclf, 1 confess that 
my highest allegiance, my warmest affections, are 
for the American Union, I love my own State 

erhaps as well as any American citizen loves 
iis, but the interests of my own State are sub- 


of this Union. Why, sir, when I make my boast, 
it is not that lam a citizen of Wisconsin, but that 
| 1am an American citizen, If I had a primary 
allegiance to any State in the Union, | should have 
to owe allegiance to five States, because, like most 
western boys, I have traveled North, South, East, 
and West, and I finally brought up in the best 
State of all. [Laughter.] Iam a native of the 
Empire State; but [ once had the honor of living 
neighbor te my friend in the State of Mississippi, 
{Mr. Davis.] I listened, when a boy, to the legal 
teachin 
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ordinate to the interests of the whole American | 
Union; the interests of my own State are as noth- | 
ing compared with the interests of all the States | 


of the honorable gentleman from Ohio, | 
i 


1) 
But, | 


who believe that there is an all-pervading senti- | 


Whe that knows what human nature is, imagines 
that it has changed with the progress of intelli- 
gence, liberty, arts, or letters; and I tell you that, 
if you contemplate the peaceful separation of this 
Union, youare counting without your host, Men’s 


| passions are the same now they ever were, and it 
| cannot be done. 


If you want to see the ‘‘ dark and bloody ground 
of Kentucky” stretched across this whole con- 


| tinent from east to west, then contemplate, or 


dare contemplate, the disruption of the American 
Union. You would see a strip of country be- 
tween the northern and southern States, two hun- 
dred miles wide, the theater of conflict between 
the North and South, devastated, and abandoned 
by every inhabitant who lives upon it. Provis- 


| jonal governments would be formed, one South, 


| one West—and by the West I mean all the country 


| watered by the Mississippi—and one Northeast. 
| I tell you, gentlemen from the New England 
| States, very frankly, for I think it is true, that 


there is very little incommon between the North- 
west and yourselves, and in such a contingenc 
as a disruption of the Union, we can hardly look 
for any unity of sentiment between us. I think 
we would not act together. We would then have 
three or four separate confederacies. 

I said, gentlemen, I would not contemplate the 
effects of a disruption; but I ask you, men of the 
North and men of the South, if all the negroes 


| that exist in the world are worthy, for one mo- 


ment, to be weighed in the balance with the influ- 


| ences which this great Confederacy of white men 
| are exercising upon the whole civilized world? 


With this people and this form of government 


| rests the responsibility of the progress, throughout 


the world of letters, of art, of civilization and 
Christianity. I believe it from the bottom of my 
heart. “You all know that the people, not only in 
this country, but in other countries, are contem- 
plating us here. -You all know—those of you 
whose words are entitled to weight by reason of 
your experience, by reason of your years, by 
reason of your patriotism—that every word which 
falls from your lips is drank up eagerly from 


| Maine to Georgia. 


In conclusion, Mr. Clerk, I beg to thank the 


| gentleman from New York for yiclding me the 
| floor, I can very well feel that it would be much 


better if I had said nothing at so early a period of 
the session. I have done. 

Mr. SINGLETON obtained the floor. 

Mr. GROW. [ want to move to proceed to 


ballot for Speaker. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I understand that my 


colleague does not desire to speak to-day. 
therefore suggest the propriety of proceeding to a 
ballot. 

Mr. PHELPS. 
the House, 

Mr. BARKSDALE. With the understanding 
that my colleague is to have the floor on Mon- 
day? 

Mr. PHELPS. 


I move that there be a call of 


Certainly. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. ee some 
other gentleman may be disposed to speak to-day. 
Several Mempers. Oh, no. : 
Mr, SINGLETON. I am willing to submit 


— ee 
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to the body, either to-day or at some future time, 
the remarks which I intended tosubmit. [If it be 
the desire of the House to bailot for Speaker, I 
shall certainly not interpose any objection. I 
therefore yield the floor for that purpose, with the 
understanding that I am to have it again when the 
balloting ceases. 

Mr. Pretps’s motion for a call of the House 
was agreed to. 

The roll of the House was called, and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names; 
Messrs. Brown, Crark B. Cocnrane, Jenxins, 
Kituwcer, Kunxer, Lanprum, STaLLworrn, 
and VERREE. 

During the call, 

Mr. COVODE said: Has it been announced 
that Mr. Verree has paired off with Mr. Lan- 
DRUM? 

The CLERK. The Clerk has just been in- 
formed of the fact. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I wish to 
say that my colleague, Mr. Kitiivcer, has paired 
off with Mr. Jenkins. 

The CLERK stated that there were noabsentees 
who were present yesterday, except Mr. Verree, 
who had paired off with Mr. Lanprum. 

Mr. GROW. 
ings under the call be dispensed with. 

he motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
House proceed to another ballot for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NINTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 

The House proceeded to a ninth ballot for 
Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 115; 

of which— 


Mr. Sherman received.......... sak elem renien 111 
ee Sek Lenk on ces a pohete.annhah <i 85 
kann tas acins ein ells. 6shedinds 93 
le iene eines en nha +a 6enn ben 2 
oe hn hn dae nie Bl ne annie de a 2 
i taketh 6 nah eeadhenos o0a6n0 eed dies eQheh> 1 
5 ciate koh ya ha 66 06 bes 5iun ne neetnes 1 
© a a eS 1 
Mr. Gilmer...... Seid niin nniaa  Dadiehe wit, trad 1 
i Landes ane boneek6ae.oben a alata 1 


So there was no choice. 


The following is the vote in detail: 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Colfax, Corwin, Coe 
vode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, 
Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Fa 


Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, 
Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. Leach, Lee, Longnecker, 
Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, McPher- 
son, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, 
Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Por- 
ter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 


ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, | 


Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
“Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Etiiiu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 


rnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, | 
Prank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Male, Hall, | 


THE 


——————— 


I move that all further proceed- | 


didate for Speaker. 


TENTH BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


| The House proceeded to a tenth ballot for 
| Speaker, with the following result: Whole num- 
|| ber of votes cast, 228; necessary to a choice, 115; 
|| of which— 

Mr 
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‘| $So there was no choice. 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, 
Alley, Ashley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Bray- 
ton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Butter- 
field, Campbell, Carey, Carter, Case, Coliax, Conkling, 
Corwin, Covode, Curtis, Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, 
Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, 
Foster, Prank, French, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, 
Hale, Hall, Haskin, Helmick, Hickman, Hoard, Humphrey, 
Hutchins, Irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William 
Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, De Witt C. Leach, Lee, Long- 
| neecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, McKean, McKnight, 


|| MePherson, Millward, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 


| 


For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Thomas L. Anderson, 


Ashmore, Arh 

Boyce, Branch, Bu 
Clopton, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cooper, Cox 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, k 
De Jarnette, Dimmick, Edmundson, En 
Fouke, Garnett, Gartrel, Hamilton, John T. Harris, Haw- 
kins, Hindman, Holman, Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jack- 
son, Jones, Keitt, L. 

Maclay, Charles d. Martin, Elbert 8. Martin, McClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Pey- 
ton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, James C. Robinson, Kuffin, 
Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, Singleton, William Smith, 
Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas 

( jnaerweel, Vallandigham, Whiteley, Winslow, and 

right. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Etheridge, 
Gilmer, Hardeman, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James 
M. Leach, Mallory, Maynard, Laban T'. Moore, Nelson, 
Quarles, William N. H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, Webster, 
and Woodson. 

For Mr. John G@. Davis—Messrs. Adrain and Riggs. 

For Mr. Horace F. Ciark—Messrs. John G. Davis and 
Reynolds. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. H. Mr. Boteler. 

For Mr. Ri Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 

For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I move that the 
House proceed to another ballot for Speaker. 


The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. BOULIGNY. I wish to present the name 


Barksdale, Barr, 


James Craig, 
euben Davis, 


amar, Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, | 


Barrett, Bonham, | 
rch, Burnett, John B. Clark, Clemens, | 


gish, Floreuce, | 


1 


i 


— 


ris, Morse, Nixon, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, 
Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, 
Schwartz, Scranton, Sedgwick, Somes, Spaulding, Spin- 
ner, Stanton, Stevens, William Stewart, Stratton, Tappan, 
Thayer, Theaker, ‘lompkins, Train, Trimble, Vandever, 
Van Wyck, Wade, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Elliu B. Washburne, Israc] Washburn, Wells, 
Wilson, Windom, Wood, and Woodruff. 

For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Allen, Ashmore, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Barr, Barrett, Bonham, Boyce, Branch, Burch, Bur- 
nett, John B. Clark, Clemens, Clopton, Cobb, John Coch- 
rane, Cooper, Cox, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, Reuben Davis, De Jarnette, Dimmick, 


Hamilton, John T. Harris, Hawkins, Hindman, Holman, 
Houston, Howard, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Lamar, 


Elbert 8. Martin, McClernand, McQuecn, McRac, Miles, 


Niblack, Noell, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Pryor, Reagan, 
James C. Robinson, Ruflin, Rust, Scott, Sickles, Simms, 
Singleton, William Smith, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
Stout, Taylor, Thomas, Underwood, Vallandigham, White- 
ley, Winslow, and Wright. 

For Mr. Boteler—Messrs. Green Adams, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, Hardeman, Hatton, 
James M. Leach, Maynard, Nelson, Quarles, William N. 
H. Smith, Stokes, Vance, and Woodson. 

For Mr, Briggs—Messrs. William C. Anderson, Boteler, 
Bouligny, Etheridge, Gilmer, J. Morrison Harris, Mallory, 
Laban T’. Moore, and Webster. 

For Mr. Horace F. Clark—Messrs. Adrain, John G, Davis, 
and Reynolds. 

For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Bocock. 

For Mr. Riggs—Mr. Horace F. Clark. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Mr. H. Winter Davis. 

‘or Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 
For Mr. John G. Davis—Mr. Riggs. 
For Mr. Hardeman—Mrx. Hill. 


Mr. WINSLOW. I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 


<q 


of Mr. Grorce Brices, of New York, as a can- | 


Larrabee, Leake, Logan, Love, Maclay, Charles D. Martin, | 
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Edmundson, English, Florence, Fouke, Garnett, Gartrell, | 


Millson, Montgomery, Sydenham Moore, Isaac N. Morris, || 
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The SECRETARY. Senators will please to 
prepare their ballots for a President pro tempore. 

The ballots having been collected and canvassed, 
the result was as follows: Whole number of votes 


cast, 53; necessary to a choice, 27; ¢f which— 
Hon. Benjamin Fitzpatrick received. .......... +++: 33 
Hon. L. F. 8. Foster. sc. cseseeeesceecccesees eveeeel® 
Hon. H. Hamlin... .scccsesecesscosevecs conse ge sel 


The SECRETARY. Mr, Frraparaicx hav- 
ing received a majority of the votes, is chosen 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, on taking the 
chair, said: I tender my grateful acknowledgments 
to you, Senators, for this renewal of confidence; 
and I assure you that | shall, to the best of my 
ability, faithfully and impartially discharge the 
duties which you have assigned me. The Senate 
will please come to order. 

| The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

On motion of Mr. BRIGHT, the Secretary 
was directed to notify the President of the United 
States and the House of Representatives that the 
Senate had chosen Mr. Fitzpatricx President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The President pro tempore laid before the Sen- 

ate a letter of the acting Treasurer of the United 

| States, communicating copies of his accounts for 

| the third and fourth quarters of the year 1858, 

| and the first and evenna quarters of the year 1859; 

| which were, on motion of Mr. Hunrer, ordered 
to lie on the table. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. I movethatleave be granted 
| to withdraw the papers in the case of Mrs. Mary 
Jane West; and also the papers in the case of 
Mrs. Jane Maultby. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such will be 
the order, if not objected to. 

Mr. HALE. I did not notice who offered the 
pending motion, and I do not wish to interpose an 
objection to it; and, if it is the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate, I shall not do so; but I wish to state that very 
great abuses have grown up in the Senate from 


|| the indiscriminate leave that is given to withdraw 


| papers. We have a rule prescribing certain con- 


|| ditions, but that rule is not adhered to; and, as a 


iI 


twenty minutes to three o’clock, p.m.) the House | 


adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Mownpar, December 19, 1859. 


Mr. Firzparrick appeared in his seat to-day. | 


The Secretary called the Senate to order. 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE. 


Mr. BRIGHT. Mr. Secretary, in the absence 
of the Vice President, I move that Hon. Bensamin 
Firzpatrick, of Alabama, be appointed Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. HALE and others. Ballot. 

The SECRETARY. Senators, the following 
resolution is submitted to the Senate: 


pointed President of the Senate, pro tempore, in the ab- 
sence of the Vice President. 


Mr. FOOT. Mr. Secretary, I think the more 
recent practice has been, in the absence of the 
Vice President, to proceed to a ballot for the elec- 
tion bytheSenate. [**Certainly.’’] I move, then, 
| in the absence of the Vice President, that the Sen- 
| ate now proceed to the election of a President pre 
tempore. 

Mr. BRIGHT. Mr, Secretary, I presume if 
any Senator objects to the motion I have made, 
that under the rule it is the duty of the Senate to 
peeeen to anelection by ballot. I hope there will 

no objection to that, 





Resolved, That Hon. Bensamin Firzpatricx be ap- | 
i} 


| 


| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


| matter of courtesy, when any gentleman asks it, 
| papers are withdrawn from the files and referred ; 
and the result is that the committees have to ex4 

amine over and over again, year after year, peti- 

tions and papers that have been reckived and acted 
upon. Such papers ought not to go out without 
some goodreason. I do not know who offers this 
proposition, but I beg to assure him, whoever he 
may be, that I make the suggestion in no spirit of 
captious opposition, but from a desire that the 
Senate may maintain a proper custody over these 
| papers; for the withdrawal of papers has resulted 
in very great Ineonveniences and very great an- 
noyance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire object to the with- 
drawal ? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir; [do not object to it if it 
is the pleasure of the Senate to allow it. I have 
| simply made the statement. 

Mr. CLAY. I make the objection, then. I 
'concur in what the Senator says, and I wish to 
know the ground of the proposed withdrawal. 
The motion 


| will lie over, under the rules. 


| 


i On motion of Mr. YULEE, it was 


| Ordered, That the petition and papers of Charles D. Max- 
well, praying that he may be allowed the difference between 
the pay of an assistant surgeon and that of a surgeon in the 
Navy, during the time he performed the duties of surgeon, 
be withdrawa from the files of the Senate, and lie on the 
table until the committees shall be appointed. 


i} INVASION OF HARPER'S FERRY. 


| 
| 


|| Mr. MASON. The Senate, by a recent reso- 


| lution, appointed a committee to investigate the 
| late oceurrence at Harper’s Ferry. The chief 
business of that committee, I presume, will be to 
take testimony, and they must, of necessity, have 
a clerk. I ask that authority be given to that 
| committee to appoint a clerk. I make that mo- 


|| tion. 


| 
i 
| 


The motion was agreed to. 


NOTICE OF A BILL. 
Mr. SAULSBURY gave notice of his intention 
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to ask leave to introduce a bill making an appro- 
priation for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Delaware bay and river. 


; TERRITORIAL POLICY. 


Mr. BRIGHT. If there is no further business, 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. PUGH. [hope the Senator will not press 
that motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I withdraw it, if there is any 
business before the Senate. 

Mr. PUGH. 
day last, which was laid over until to-day under 


I offered a resolution on Thurs- | 


the rules of the Senate, and if there be no other | 


business before the Senate, I move that we now 
proceed to the consideration of it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That resolu- 
tion is the first business now in order. It is 


moved to take up the resolution indicated by the | 


Senator from Ohio. 


‘The motion was agreed to; and the Senate pro- 


ceeded to consider the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories be instructed 
to Inquire into the expediency of repealing so much of the 
ucts approved September 9, 1850, for the organization of ter- 


ritorial governments in New Mexico and Utah, as requires 


that all the laws passed by the Legislatures of those Ter 
ritories shall be submitted to Congress for approval or 
rejection. 


Mr. HALE 


I wish simply to suggest a thought 


that has occurred to me, that the Senate have acted | 


on heretofore, and that is, that it is not in order 
to enter on any legislative business until the two 
Houses are organized. That has been the under- 
standing of the Senate heretofore, I know. This 
resolution relates to legislative business, and, I 
think, comes within that exception. 

Mr. FOO'T. ‘There is no committee to be in- 
structed, 

Mr, PUGH. 
mittee, 


Mr. HALE. 


But it relates to legislative busi- 


| county officers; ane 


itis a mere instruction toacom- | 


ness. ET know, heretofore, when Congress has been | 


in the state it is now in, the Senate have refused 


to entertain any legislative business, and I think | 


this is of that character. 
order. 


Mr PUGH. Well, Mr. President, as I design 


I make that point of 


feetly immaterial to me whether I speak to the 


point of order raised by the Senator from New 


Hiampshire or to the resolution itself. 

| have offered this resolution, Mr. President, 
because 
fime when the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ma- 
son} introduced his resolution, from making some 


response to what has been said during the course | 
of this session by Senators upon the other side | 


L was foreclosed, by what I said at the | 
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the representatives of the Democracy of the south- 
ern States in general convention; and we take it 
upon ourselves to decide on such occasions what 
our own views are, and how far they are to be 
regarded as sound or unsound. Those who do 
not like them, or who do not like to associate with 
us, can choose better company. ‘Those who like 


| our opinions, and like our conduct, may remain 


with us under a common organization, but they 
are no more distinguished for. their fidelity to 
principle than the Democracy of the northern 


States; and that brings me to the Senator’s second 


accusation. 


I do not stand here to chant the praises of the | 


Democracy of the non-slaveholding States. I 


claim no credit for them, except the eredit in this | 
day of having done their duty, which is rather a | 


rare thing. We esteem a man im the ordinary 


affairs of life who merely discharges his pecumi- | 


ary obligations on the day when they fall due, at 
whatever sacrifice may be required_of him; but 
within the last five years, a powerful and domi- 


nant party has overrun the North, which, when | 
| | was clected to the Senate of the United States, | 


controlled every northwestern State, our home 
governments, our representation in Congress, our 
yet, sir, we have followed 
the flag of the Democratic party, and adhered to 
its organization against sectional prejudice, against 


| appeals to passion and appeals to pride, until this | 


vast mountain against our power has melted away; 


and then we are challenged in the Senate of the | 


United States, by those who do not bear the bur- 


den and heat of the day, with being unsound in | 
Sir, when 


our views of Democratic principles. 
the Democracy of the southern States can show 
a record like that, when they have resisted sec- 


tional appeals, when they have stood asa bul- | 


wark against the prejudice and the pride of their 
section, it will do for their representatives to chal- 


lenge a comparison with those whom they now | 


affect to despise. 


mocracy of the non-slaveholding States on the 
subject of the power of Congress over the Terri- 


t, as I ¢ || tories, are infinitely more dangerous to the people 
to speak somewhat to the resolution, it Is per- | 


of the southern States than the Wilmot proviso 
itself. Mr. President, whilst I was casting about 
in my own mind to see what answer could be 


| given to that, I had the good fortune to find an 


of the Chamber, as well as what has been said | 
throughout the country since the last session of | 


Congress. 1 had desired, for my part, that the 
brief residue of my service here might pass with 
as little trouble and with as few controversies as 
possible; but certainly, after the language which 
was addressed to the Senate by the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr, lverson,| not once merely, but 
twice and thrice, | should ul discharge my duty 
to these whom | representif Pdid not make some 
definite and, 1 trust, complete answer, 
Senator from Georgia thrice made his accusation 
on three different days. 
racy of the northern States, on the tirstday, with 
being unsound; if not corrupt, atleast corruptuble, 


He returned to the charge on the second day, to | 


reiterate what he had already said. and to accom- 


pany it with the allegation that it was the fear of 
defeat, or the fear of losing power and oflice,which | 


had made them succumb to the power of a sec- 
tional organization. He returned to it on the 
third day, to add to his former accusation that 
the doctrine entertained by the Democracy of the 
northern States was not only much worse to the 


answer already made to my hand. [ find thata 
very distinguished gentleman, on the 26th day of 
July, 1848, in the House of Representatives, ex- 
pressed himself in this manner: 


“Sir, the opinions and position of General Cass, upon the 
subject of slavery, have been deliberately formed and openly 
avowed to the American people. His sentiments are not 
left to vague conjecture, or contradictory construction. 
Whilst General ‘Taylor is urged upon the South, because, 
from his residence and interest, he is supposed, and alleged 
to be opposed to the Wilmot proviso; and upon the North, 
because he is believed to be in its favor, or pledged not to 
veto it if passed by Congress; whilst the position of Gen- 


| eral ‘Taylor is like the Delphic oracle, giving out responses 


I say the | 


He charged the Democ- | 


interests and rights of the South than the Wilmot | 


proviso, but was more disingenuous and even 
more unkind. 

Now, sir, in so far as the question of the sound- 
ness or the unsoundness of the northern Democ- 


racy is concerned, | beg leave to say to the hon- | 


orable Senator from Georgia, we have not elected 


him to be our judge; we have not submitted our | 
case to his consideration; nor do we Pes thus | 


to submit it. We are in the habit of meeting to- 


gether, the people themselves, or by their dele- | 


gatos, intheir counties and in their States; and 
once in four years we are In the habit of meeting 


to suit the wishes and tastes of those who consult it, Gen 


eral Cass has spoken in direct and unequivocal language to | 


all. He has declared himself, in terms, the unyielding op- 
ponent of the jurisdiction of Congress over the subject of 
slavery in any form whatever. _ In his letter to Mr. Nich- 
olson, he takes open, manly, decisive ground. In his letter 
to the committee of the Baltimore convention, he gives an 
explicit adhesion to all the principles adopted by that body, 
one of which lays down the Democratic platform upon the 
subject of slavery.’’ 


I read thatas an introduction to what follows, | 


merely to show that the Opinions and views en- 
toertained by the present distinguished Secretary 


‘of State, and which he has announced in this |) 


Chamber so many times in the hearing of more 


than three fourths of the Senators now present, | 
| that there can be no question as to his views; 


the views which General Cass enunciated in De- 
cember, 1847, in his letter addressed to one of the 
Senators from Tennessee, now present, were the 
acknowledged doctrines, North and South, of the 
Democratic party at that time. Now, then, for 
the specific objection: 


“Tt has been objected that the position assumed by Gen- 
eral Cass, and approved by the woot at of the Democratic 
party in every section of the , that Congress has no 
power over the question of slavery, and that it belongs ex- 
clusively to the people of the Territories themselves, is 
worse for the South than the doctrine of the Wilmot 
viso. We are told that slavery is now excluded from New 
Mexico and California, and that the question must be de- 
cided against the South, if left to their inhabitants. Sir, 
suppose this be true, how much worse off are we than if 
“the jurisdiction be left to Congress? If the power be ad- 


| mitted to the Federal Government, who does not see and 


| know that the adoption of the Wilmot proviso is inevitable ? 
| The only guarantee against its adoption at the sent mo- 
ment is the constitutional scruples of northern Democrats 
and the exercise of the veto power. Remove these by ad- 
mitting the constitutional power, and the Wilmot proviso 
is fastened upon us for all time to come. What, then, can 
| the South lose by leaving the question to the ple of the 
| Territories, rather than to the Congress of the United States ? 
| Sir, I do not propose to argue the question of constitutional 
power, either in Congress or the Territories, over this sub- 
ject. Much difference of opinion exists as to whether the 
power is in the Federal Government, or in the hands of 
the people of the Territories. These questions have been 
ably argued by those who have gone before me in this de- 
bate, and [ do not intend to occupy the time of the com- 
mittee in their renewed discussion. 

‘‘Itis admitted, however, by all parties, that there isa point 
ot time at which this question ofslavery or noslavery may be, 
and must be, decided by the people of the Territories. When 
they mect in convention, in the exercise of sovereign au- 
thority, to form a constitution preparatory to admission into 
this Union as a State, then they may regulate this question 
of slavery at pleasure. The only difference of opinion upon 
the point is, whether the people may or may not, under the 
Constitution, exercise this power by territorial legislation 
prior to the formation of a State constitution. Sir, without 
discussing or deciding the question, I do not consider it a 
matter of essential importance to the South at what time 
this power may be exercised by the people of the Territo- 
ries. It is, in my opinion, of infinitely more importance, 
both to the South and to the Union, that the power be left 
to the Territories, instead of the Federal Government. Sir, 
does it follow, that if the power be left to the people in their 
territorial capacity, slavery will necessarily be excluded ? 
Is it true, sir, that slavery is at this moment prohibited in 
New Mexico and California? It is admitted that the con- 
stitution of Mexico declares that slavery shall not exist in 
the States of that Republic. But, sir, California and New 
Mexico are no longer portions of the Mexican nation. They 
have been, by treaty, transferred, as Territories or provinces, 
to the United States, and at the very moment of transfer, 
eo instanti, the constitutional provisions of the Mexican 
Government ceased their operation, and those of our Con- 
stitution assumed their place. The Constitution of the 
United States recognizes the existence of slavery, and pro- 
tects its enjoyment. These Territories are common prop- 
erty of all the people of all the States. Until, therefore, 

| legislative power shall be exercised by some tribunal having 
jmisdiction, the whole question of slavery in these Terri- 
tories is left in abeyance, and the country open to the emi- 
gration ofall. Now, vir, whether the people in their terri- 


|| torial capacity can constitutionally or rightfully exclude 
I come now to the Senator’s third accusation. || 
He says that the doctrines entertained by the De- | 


slavery, fam willing to leave to the decision of the Su 

preme Court, which may gentlemen contend is the proper 
and constitutions! tribunal for its decision, or to the con- 
sideration and judgment of the people themselves. 

“itis a principle in buman nature, as powerful as uni- 
versal, that policical action of communities will be regu- 
lated and coutrolled by the interests of the parties con 
| cerned. Hf, therefore, it shall appear that slave labor may 
|| be profitably employed in these new territories of the Union, 
\| and the people are left free to act, they will adopt the insti- 

tution of slavery. If, on the other hand, it shall be found 
| that the climate and soil are not adapted to the profitable 

employment of slave labor, no slaves will ever find their 
| way into the country, however wide the door may be opened 
for their admission. All that the South, therefore, can or 
, ought to ask, is, that the people of the Territories be left 
to decide this most important question for themselves. If 
their interest dictates it, slavery will be established, in spite 
of the prejudices either of Mexican residents or those who 
may emigrate from the States of this Government. Expe- 
| rience teaches that the Yankee, who moves to and settles 
at the South, where slave labor is profitable, is as willing 
and as ready to own slaves, ay, and to task them, too, as 
those who have been born and bred up in their midst. That 
zeal for human freedom, so patriotically cultivated and pro- 
claimed in their native land, like the courage of Bob Acres, 

‘oozes out at their fingers’ ends,’ as soon as they come 

under the genial sun of southern slavery. The promptings 

of ambition and interest soon overcome the prejudices of 
| early education. If slavery, then, cannot be profitably in- 
troduced into the country, it will never go there, although 
you may pass laws recognizing its existence and protecting 
its enjoyment. 

‘If it be profitable, depend upon it the people will have 
it in spite of prejudice, if you do not prohibit it by con- 
gressional legislation. Let, therefore, this exciting, distract- 
ing, disturbing subject be left to the judgment and decision 
| of those who will be most deeply interested in it and affected 

by it. There it will be coolly considered, and properly 
|| decided; and, as a southern man, I aim willing to trust the 
|, decision and abide the result. Let it be kept out of the 
|| Halls of Congress ; for hereyand here only, will the exer- 
| 


cise of this dangerous and disputed power put this experi- 
|| ment of a Federal Union to the severest test.”’ 
| What Free-Soiler delivered that? What gen- 
| tleman of *‘ unsound principles??? What gentle- 
/man whose Democracy, “if not corrupt, is at 
| least corruptible?”? Is there anything declared 
| by General Cass in his famous Nicholson letter; 
| is there anything delivered by Judge Doveias in 
his famous Freeport speech, that, according to 
| the Senator from Georgia, could be more heretical 
|| than that? Yet that is the language of the Sen- 
| ator from Georgia himself eleven years ago; and 
|| I have only to say, in all kindness to him, that 
| he might allow us to hold the opinions which he 
| expressed eleven years ago. 
| ut, sir, that is not al. The Legislature by 
|| which the Senator was chosen—the Legislature 
| of Georgia—at the time when the Kansas-Ne- 


|| braska bill was before the Senate, sent instructions 


